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r “HERE has been fighting | on five fronts in n Spain 
during the past week. In the Madrid theatre the 
Government forces have pushed their lines forward 

a little; on the Cordova side their advance has been on 
a bigger scale. In the north the rebels are pushing hard, 
and have got to within twenty miles or so of Bilbao, whilst 
their warships are shelling the villages on the coast. 
General Mola, who is in command of the attack, announces 
that he “has decided to finish the war in Northern 
Spain,” and threatens the direst vengeance unless Bilbao 
surrenders. There is no present sign of any intention 
of surrendering; the Basques are putting up a stout 
resistance, and as we write they are holding what looks 
like a strong line in the mountains. The casualties on 
both sides have been very heavy. 


Non-Intervention ? 


General Franco does not seem to be paying much heed 
to the warnings he has had about the consequences of 
interference with foreign shipping. On Tuesday bomb- 
ing planes from Majorca actually attacked H.M.S. 
* Gallant,” a British destroyer. They did not succeed in 
hitting her, and were driven off by her anti-aircraft guns. 


Outside Bilbao a merchantman, the “ Thorpehill,” was 
stopped by a rebel armed trawler, and had to be rescued 
by British warships, which were cleared for action. The 
usual protests are being made in both cases. Meanwhile, 
the Non-Intervention Committee is still in labour. 
Nobody yet knows what Italy is going to do. Reports 
from Rome indicate that Mussolini is lying low for the 
moment—and perhaps he may continue in a cautious 
policy, especially since it is evident that Germany has 
become cool about the Spanish adventure. But the 
Spanish Embassy in London now claims to have full 
confirmation of the landing of 10,000 Italian troops at 
Cadiz on March 22nd, 23rd and 24th. Nor, we believe, 
has the last been heard of Count Grandi’s statement that 
no Italian soldier will be withdrawn from Spain till the 
war is ended. There are some members of the Com- 
mittee who want explanations from Italy, and it is likely 
that it will be called together again in the next few days 
to demand them. We hope it will get them—and with 
them some assurances that may make “ non-inter- 
vention ” a little less of a farce than it is at present. 


The Sugar Conference 


Considerable difficulties will have to be overcome if the 
Sugar Conference now assembled in London is to reach 
The sugar industry 


any substantial measure of agreement. 
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is in an extremely artificial position. World production, 
which amounted in 1913 to about 18 million tons, is now 
about 30 million tons, comprising 20 million tons of 
cane (double the 1913 output) and to million tons of 
beet sugar. The wholesale price per cwt. has recently 
recovered to 6s. 9d., as compared with a “ depression low ” 
of 4s., but the production costs of beet sugar in Europe 
range from 16s. to nearly 20s. per cwt. Hence practically 
all beet-producing countries, including Britain, have 
resorted to one form or another of protection—tariffs, 
import quotas or subsidies—as part of their agricultural 
‘policy. As a result, the free world sugar market amounts 
to-day to little more than 3 million tons, a bare tenth of 
world production. World consumption during the past 
two years has been rising and stocks have been reduced to 
manageable proportions ; but as long as the free market 
is so narrow the allocation of acceptable export quotas to 
Cuba and the British Colonies low-cost cane exporters 
_ will be no easy task. Probably the best result that can 
be expected is an undertaking by the “ protectionist ” 
beet producers not to increase their output any further, 
but to leave to the cane producers all future expansion 
in world demands. In return, the cane producers might 
reasonably be asked to regulate their exports with a view 
to maintaining prices somewhere near their present level. 


Freer Trade Inquiry 


M. van Zeeland, the Belgian Prime Minister, has 
accepted an invitation extended to him by the French and 
British Governments that he should undertake an inter- 
national inquiry into the possibilities of reducing trade 
barriers. We confess to scepticism with regard to the 
British Government’s sincerity in this move. Only a 
fortnight ago Mr. Baldwin uncompromisingly refused to 
consider any of the Peace Council’s proposals for liber- 
alising the conditions of trade. Britain, he declared, would 
stand pat on its most favoured nation rights, and would 
have nothing to do with “ low tariff” groups. Since we 
impose no exchange restrictions or industrial quotas (on 
the matter of agricultural quotas, which we do impose, 
he was silent), our hands are stainless, our duties moderate 
and irreducible. Has Mr. Baldwin undergone a sudden 
conversion? We very much doubt it. The true 
explanation is that the British Government has lately been 
strongly urged, both by the signatories to the Oslo Con- 
vention and by the U.S.A., to make some contribution 
towards freer trade. The efforts of Belgium, Holland 
and the Scandinavian nations to form a “ low-tariff” 
group have been consistently frustrated by Britain’s 
refusal to waive M.F.N. rights. Mr. Cordell Hull is 
known to regard the liberalisation of trade as an essential 
condition of world peace. M. Blum, faced with an 
awkward rise in French internal prices, might well support 
any initiative towards all-round relaxation of customs 
barriers. As a means of avoiding a “ show-down ” the 
institution of an “ inquiry ” is an ingenious manoeuvre. 


Inflation in the States ? 


Fears of dangerous inflation of the price level are 
increasing in the United States, where Moody’s index 
for wholesale commodities is now over 125 per cent. 
above the level of December, 1931; the foreign 
exchange value of the dollar has lately had a tendency to 
fall, and on Wednesday Wall Street was badly rattled by 


rumours (subsequently denied) that the U.S. Government 
proposed to take the deflationary step of lowering its 
buying price for gold. There are, in fact, no signs that 
the Administration intends to apply the brake by 
reversing its “ cheap money ” policy. President Roosevelt, 
at his last press conference, declared that the rapid advance 
made by industries producing “ capital’ goods—steel and 
metals—as compared with a slower rate of recovery 
in “consumer goods” industries, was introducing 
undesirable disequilibrium into the country’s economic 
structure. But though he implied that there might be 
a deliberate shift in the direction of Government expendi- 
ture he made no suggestion that its aggregate volume 
would be, curtailed. Not only so; on Monday the 
Government announced through the Federal Reserve 
Board’s Open Market Committee that it would support 
the (recently depressed) market in Government bonds in 
order to continue the policy of “easy money ” which it 
considers to be essential for the further expansion of 
industry and the increase of employment. With not far 
short of ten million persons still out of work, it may seem 
ridiculous of the President’s opponents to accuse him of 
fostering a “‘ dangerous boom ” ; but the rise in American 
prices is so rapid that the possibility of inflation, 
followed by a disturbing reaction, cannot be overlooked. 


Dear Bread 


Indications are that the quartern loaf may cost tenpence 
before the end of April. Continued heavy purchases by 
Germany and Italy, accompanied by some speculative 
buying, have raised May wheat (i.e.. wheat to be 
delivered in two months’ time) to over Ios. 7d. per 
100 lb. early this week. The U.S. gold price scare 
led to a short reaction; but flour for delivery in the 
Home Counties consequently now costs 46s. per sack, 
plus the 6d. wheat quota charge. Given a further increase 
of 6d. per sack in flour prices, the bakers become entitled 
to put up the loaf from 93d. to 1od.—a price exceedingly 
onerous for households on the poverty line. Apart from 
the special factor of German and Italian purchases, 
motived apparently by the desire to build up war- 
emergency stocks, the statistical position of world wheat 
supplies points to the likelihood of a real shortage unless 
the next harvest in the Northern Hemisphere is above the 
average. On July 31st, 1936—the end of the cereal year 
—exporting countries had a carry-over of only 250 million 
bushels. Spring wheat in Canada and the U.S.A. failed 
badly ; European crops were on the whole disappointing ; 
and though a good Argentine harvest has to some extent 
helped the situation, importing countries’ requirements 
will probably reduce exportable stocks by the end of next 
July to the low figure of 100 million bushels, little more 
than two months’ normal needs of importers. World 
wheat acreage sown has expanded this year, notably in 
the U.S.A.; and with luck supplies should be adequate 
to meet demand next autumn. But another drought in 
North America would spell famine prices for bread. 


Germany and S.W. Africa 


The official ban on foreigners taking part in political 
organisations in the mandated territory of South-West 
Africa has roused the German Government to furious 
protests. The Nazi press describes it not only as an 
insult to Germany but as a “step to annexation.” Dr. 
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Malan, the Nationalist leader in the Union House of 
Assembly, takes the German side and argues that con- 
ciliatory methods ought to have been adopted. General 
Hertzog’s answer is that his Government have always 
had the most friendly feelings towards Germany and the 
Germans in general in the mandated territory, but that 
the behaviour of certain Germans had compelled him 
to appoint a Commission and on its report to take action. 
These Nazi agents, it seems, have been openly carrying 
on a seditious agitation, and calling on the German 
Government to take over the territory. If these are the 
facts, General Hertzog is on strong ground provided that 
he can show that the mandate is not in fact being 
used as a camouflage for annexation. As for the 
larger question, in which this row is an incident, of the 
restoration of Germany’s colonies—we do not believe 
that that is the way either of justice or of peace. The 
just and the wise course is to put all colonies under 
international control. 


Dr. Benes in Belgrade 


The visit of Dr. Benes, the Czechoslovak President, 
to Jugoslavia has considerable political importance, though 
what exactly its results may be cannot be prophesied. 
The Belgrade crowds cheered Dr. Bene’ enthusiastically 
on his arrival. Their hooting of Italy—which invited 
the earnest attention of the police—showed that M. 
Stoyadinovitch’s rapprochement with Mussolini and the 
new pact of amity are not universally popular in Jugo- 
slavia. The refusal of the Jugoslavy Government, how- 
ever, supported by the Rumanian, to commit themselves 
to a military alliance under the aegis of France, is not, we 
think, to be taken as a sure sign that the Little Entente is 
breaking down or that German policy is triumphant. In 
France, though the new Italo-Jugoslav pact was naturally 
looked at askance, there is no real alarm. The whole 
situation is still fluid, and the attitude of all the States, 
great or small, which are concerned appears to be one of 
“ wait and see.” 


M. Blum and the Fascists 


Colonel De la Rocque, M. Ybarnegaray, and certain 
other leaders of the Parti Social Frangats are to be prose- 
cuted as an outcome of the judicial inquiry into their 
recent proceedings. Everyone knows that the Parti Social 
is in effect the dissolved Crozx de Feu under another name. 
But it has so far been let alone as unimportant. Moreover 
M. Blum was probably unwilling to provoke the Right 
more than he had to, as long as his Government was still 
facing an awkward financial situation. In this respect 
his position is now a good deal stronger. The Treasury 
has money in hand for some months ; internal revival is 
proceeding and capital being repatriated, albeit now on a 
small scale; and the rise in domestic prices has slowed 
down, though it has not been stopped. The Clichy affair 
has had remarkably small repercussions on the general 
political situation. M. Blum is now in a position to 
placate the Left, without unduly infuriating the Right, by 
taking proceedings against Colonel De la Rocque and his 
associates. But these proceedings will probably not in 


the end amount to very much, and there is some doubt 
about their wisdom from a tactical point of view. French 
Fascism has ceased for the time to be menacing and there 
is a danger of giving its discredited leader, Colonel De la 


Rocque, a new lease of political life by making him the 
centre of what must be a much publicised legal process. 


The Distressed Areas 


The Government’s miserable Special Areas Bill passed 
its second reading on Tuesday. The Under-Secretary for 
Scotland put the best face that he could on it. But- 
talks of progressive improvement, of armament orders in 
the Special Areas having risen to £57,000,000, of another 
couple of millions going to schemes of assistance to local 
authorities and development councils, of a large fall in 
unemployment, and of the Commissioner being em- 
powered to settle another 1,000 families on the land— 
all this deceives no one who knows the grim facts. Sir 
Robert Horne declared that he would continue to be a 
critic of the Government so long as there were 200,000 
people unemployed in the Special Areas. Mr. Lawson, 
speaking for Labour, whilst admitting that there was 
some increase of work, pointed out that the alleged reduc- 
tion of unemployment by 120,000 was very far from 
meaning 120,000 more persons employed ; two-thirds of 
that total were accounted for by transference of young 
people to other areas. The Government, in fact, had 
been forced by the pressure of public opinion to do some- 
thing, but they were doing the least they possibly could. 
And the problems of the Special Areas would never be 
solved until we had a full-time Minister in the House 
to deal with them. 


The Miners on the Move 


The proposed amalgamation between the Notts Miners’ 
Association and Mr. Spencer’s “ Industrial Union” is 
off for the time being, as everyone who read the terms 
must have felt sure it would be if they had to receive the 
approval of the M.F.G.B. Conference. The acceptance 
of Mr. Spencer as a guaranteed member of the M.F.G.B. 
Executive and the virtual absorption of the N.M.A. into 
Mr. Spencer’s Union, coupled with a guarantee not to 
call the Nottinghamshire miners out on strike, even in a 
general dispute extending to all coalfields, was altogether 
too much for the delegates to swallow. It is not easy to 
understand how Mr. Joseph Jones and his colleagues 
ever came to think that the terms would be accepted. 
In view of their rejection, the question of a national strike 
in support of the Harworth miners is now again to the 
fore; unless the Nottinghamshire owners give way, it 
may come to that. Meanwhile, the South Wales miners 
and owners have fixed up a new four-year agreement, 
which is likely in fact to run for nearly five years, as the 
owners have offered to bring the improved conditions 
into force at once instead of waiting for the present 
agreement to expire in September, and have asked the 
miners to agree in return to prolong it for a few months 
beyond the agreed date. Undoubtedly, though severe 
unemployment still exists in the South Wales valleys, the 
pits that are working are now doing a great deal better. 
The coal industry, thanks to the steel boom, the larger 
Admiralty demand, and the general trade improvement, 
has looked up a lot ; and the miners are in a good position 
for getting better conditions wherever they are not tied 
down by unfavourable agreements. 

All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


POSTAGE on this issue is : Inland, 1d. ; Foreign, 14d. ; Canada, 1d. 
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THE NATION’S FOOD 


Ma nurrition has now taken’ pride of place among 
the social scandals of the day. For some years past 
inquiries and surveys, official and unofficial, lay and pro- 
fessional, have exposed with monotonous regularity the 
facts and the consequences of the undernourishment of 
masses of the people. There is nothing new, of course, in 
the facts or the consequences; the hungry and unhealthy 
poor we have always had with us. What is new is that 
the comfortable classes can no longer ignore the problem 
—and that many, to do them justice, do not want to ignore 
it. But Governments that represent the comfortable 
classes and guard their purses have been in no haste to 
apply remedies ; what little they have done is pitiably 
little. The hungry sheep, in fact, look up—and are given 
(or invited to buy at a reduced rate) an inadequate ration 
of milk for the more necessitous lambs. Now we have 
yet another Report on the problem, and one which may 
carry more weight than any that has gone before. (Ad- 
visory Committee on Nutrition, First Report. Stationery 
Office, 1s.) The Advisory Committee on Nutrition was 
appointed by the Minister of Health and the Secretary 
of State for Scotland in 1935, and consists of twenty 
persons of high qualifications, with Lord Luke as chair- 
man. Its terms of reference are much wider than those 
of the former committee that it replaced, and its investiga- 
tions are, in its own words, “likely to prove more fruitful 
than any hitherto attempted.” We hope they will. 
It is high time we had some better fruit than crab-apples. 

The Committee is only at the beginning of its labours. 
It is going to make exhaustive inquiries into the foods 
consumed by the nation and into the distribution of 
these foods among the consumers of all sorts and con- 
ditions. It is going to pass considered judgment on 
“ the application of the lessons of recent nutritional science 
to the feeding of the nation.” In the meanwhile, it offers 
us, in its first Report, “ the results of a preliminary survey 
of the whole field.” This is not merely an academic 
statement, but a series of recommendations which can 
and ought to be acted on without delay. During the 
past quarter of a century, as the Committee points out, 
there has been a great improvement in the public health, 
and this is, no doubt, due in large part to better nutrition. 
‘The consumption per head of many foodstuffs, and par- 
ticularly those of greatest nutritional value, has steadily 
increased. “The diet of the people is now more in 
conformity with physiological principles than it was in 
pre-war years.” But that, encouraging as it sounds, is 
no ground for complacency. “ Much still remains to 
bz done,” says the Report emphatically, “ before the 
general health and physique of the population reach the 
optumum level.” And in saying that it is supported by 
a mass of unimpeachable evidence—the evidence of 
investigators who have compared the diets and the weights 
and heights of children at different income levels, the 
evidence of recruiting officers and of local authorities, 
the evidence which any intelligent person can get for 
himself by the use of his own eyes. 

When it comes to discuss diet in more detail, the Com- 


mittee is cautious. It is satisfied that “all except a 


relatively small fraction of the population” are getting 
the requisite amount of calories. 


The consumption of 


fat has increased, and this “suggests that there is no 
aggregate deficiency in the national dietary.” But it is 
admitted that there is some deficiency in the diets of 
the very poorest. It is also “ probable that there is some 
shortage of animal protein in the diets of the poorest 
sections of the community.” We need not quarrel with 
these prudently qualified statements. But we may 
legitimately underline the qualifications, which are very 
likely far more serious than might appear from the words 
in which they are put. For what exactly, when translated 
into numbers of men, women and children, does “a 
relatively small fraction of the population” mean? A 
hundred thousand? Half a million? A million? And 
how many people are to be included in “ the poorest 
section of the community” which is short of animal 
proteins ? No definite statistical answers can be given, 
of course, to such questions. But that does not warrant 
anyone treating these minorities and “ fractions” as 
minute. There are, indeed, ample grounds for believing 
that the numbers suffering from deficiencies of vital 
elements of diet are very large. 

What has the Report to say about particular foods ? 
In the main, very much the same that has been said by 
other experts, such as Sir John Orr (he is one of the 
members of this Advisory Committee) or the Technical 
Commission of the League of Nations Health Organisa- 
tion. Special importance is laid on the consumption of 
fruit, green vegetables and potatoes, eggs, fish and, above 
all, milk. Milk the Committee regards as “the key 
to proper nutrition,” and the present consumption of It 
in all forms per head of the population is too low. It 
ought, in their view, to be about two pints daily for nursing 
and expectant mothers, from one to two pints for children, 
and at least half a pint for the rest of us. That would 
mean an average of about seven-eighths of a pint (of liquid 
milk) per day per head of the population. The actual 
consumption is less than half that amount, and even if 
condensed and dried milk are reckoned in, the national 
consumption is only about sixty per cent. of what is 
recommended. “From the health standpoint,” says 
an impressive paragraph of the Report, 


there is no other single measure which would do more to 
improve the health, development and resistance to disease of 
the rising generation than a largely increased consumption of 
safe milk, especially by mothers, children and adolescents, 
and we hope that, in dealing with the problem of milk now and 
in the future, the primary objective of the State will be to 
ensure that a supply of safe milk, to the amount we have recom- 
mended above, is brought within the purchasing power of the 
poorest. We deplore the fact that there is a deficiency of milk 
in the diet of large sections of the population. 


All this is sound advice. But if the poorest—or even 
the moderately poor are to get more nourishing foods 
and enough of them, how are they to go about it? We 
have had numberless comparisons of the price of foodstuffs 
and the income available to buy them with. Dr. M’Gonigle 
and Mr. Kirby, in their inquiry at Stockton-on-Tees a 
couple of years ago, gave some typical examples. Among 
the families they were investigating, they found—on a 
careful estimate—that in the lowest income group (25s, 
to 35s. a week) the sum available for food purchase was 
2s. 11}d. per head ; in the 35s. to 45s. group it was 3s. 3d. ; 
in the 45s. to 55s. group 3s. 9}d.; in the 70s. to 80s. 
group 6s. 2d. The minimum sum laid down by the 
British Medical Association Committee was 5s. 11d. per 
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week for food for an ordinary adult man (with lower 
rates for women and children under fourteen). But at 
the prices ruling in Stockton in 1935, the 5s. 11d. would 
have been 7s., and even after allowing for the lower 
requirements of the women and young children, none 
but the highest income group came anywhere near this 
figure. Is it not evident that, for a multitude of families 
up and down the land, the advice to eat more fruit and 
eggs and fish and milk is in their present circumstances 
about as useful as advice to eat the moon? And if you 
want official confirmation of the movement of prices, 
turn to the Food Council’s Report for 1936, which was 
published last week, a few hours before the Advisory 
Committee’s Report. The general food index in 1936 
averaged 30 per cent. above July, 1914, and 5 per cent. 
above 1935. Potatoes, flour, bread, cheese, butter, 
margarine and eggs were all going up, though margarine, 
butter and cheese were decidedly cheap. Fish was, 
and is, monstrously dear; the price last year averaged 
IOI per cent. above July, 1914. And milk comes a good 
second, with a percentage of 82 above July, 1914. 

What, then, are the prospects of the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s proposals being carried out? So far as milk 
is concerned, we are glad to know that the Minister of 
Health has begun to move. He is urging all the Maternity 
and Child Welfare authorities to review their arrangements 
for the supply of milk and other foods, to remove re- 
strictions which some of them have put on the supply in 
certain cases, and to revise the scales of income used in 
deciding whether payment shall be exacted. He has also 
asked local authorities “to consider afresh the question 
of a properly organised system of meals.” And finally 
(though this can hardly be considered a very positive 
contribution on his part) he reminds the local authorities 
that, under the recent new arrangements, they have now 
got more money to spend on their social services. This 
activity of Sir Kingsley Wood is welcome, so far as it 
goes. But it does not go far enough; a vast deal more is 
needed, and at once, than the gingering up of the Maternity 
and Child Welfare authoritics. There are hosts of men, 
women and children whom those authorities do not 
touch and who ought to be consuming more milk. Nor 
is that all. Man does not live by milk alone, and the 
problem of other “ protective” foods must be tackled. 
That problem is, as we have indicated, essentially a 
problem of prices. We do not expect any heroic measures 
from this Government. But they could at least pay 
some heed to the criticisms and suggestions of their Food 
Council. The Food Council’s Report, for all its circum- 
spect phrasing, is a formidable indictment of the ex- 
ploitation to which the consumers of this country are 
being subjected. And the exploitation is not eased, it is 
tightened, by the Government’s Marketing schemes. 
Those schemes, as they operate, do not provide a “ square 
deal ” between producer and consumer; in some cases— 
that of milk, in particular—they result in high profits 
(or low profits and appalling waste) in the distributive 
process. The Government, so we infer from Sir Kingsley 
Wood’s statement last week, are anxious “ to implement 
the conclusions” of the Advisory Committee, and the 
Minister of Health has taken the first step by asking the 
local authorities to review their schemes. As the next 
step, we suggest that the Minister of Agriculture should 
ask himself to review his own schemes. 


TROTSKY IN MEXICO 


I went to see Trotsky in the house which Diego Rivera and 
his wife have lent him in an outlying suburb of Mexico 
City. He is very well guarded and cannot go out, I am told, 
without a bodyguard of detectives and armed patrols on motor- 
cycles. Four armed guards were standing at the gate. Once 
inside, I thought an exile could scarcely hope to find a lovelier 
refuge. Trotsky was sitting in a long, cool room looking out 
on to the patio—a gay and beautiful courtyard, the walls 
bright blue and the bougainvillea a blazing glory in the sun- 
shine. He was working, he told me, on his new book, The 
Crimes of Stalin. 

Pictures of Trotsky are apt to suggest the stage revolutionary 
in the fuzzy hair and a certain untidy vehemence about the 
neck. Nothing could be farther from the fact. Dapper was 
the word that came into my head, when I first saw him. He 
looked as if he had just come out of a hot bath, just had 
his hair cut, his beard trimmed and his suit pressed. 
His hair and beard are grey and his face a fresh pink. He 
looked like a Frenchman, not, I decided after a few 
minutes, a French politician but, in spite of his neatness, a 
French artist. 

As we talked I retained the impression of Trotsky as an 
artist, an intuitive and imaginative man, vain and very able, 
a man of fierce will and unruly temperament. If I had met 
him without knowing who he was, or what he had done, and 
without having read his books, I should have been impressed ; 
but I doubt if I should have recognised his genius. In con- 
versation it grew upon me that he lacked one of the qualities 
of greatness which I think Lenin had to an extraordinary 
degree. Trotsky, I think, has always seen events in relation 
to his own career; even when he was throwing his immense 
energy into the task of building the Soviet army and reorganising 
the shattered railway system, he must even then have been 
saying to himself “I, Trotsky, am doing this great thing and 
doing it superbly as only I can.” He is a dramatist and plays 
his own title-roles ; I doubt if his judgment has ever been 
objective. ut, in exile, objectivity is almost impossible. Its 
destruction is the worst damage that exile inflicts. Perhaps 
Lenin is the only political refugee who has never lost his 
sense of proportion. 

Trotsky was charming and friendly. Yes, he was pleased 
to talk to me because he regarded the New STATESMAN AND 
NATION as one of the few honest and genuinely radical papers. 
I suppose that he had read a recent article expressing scepticism 
about the evidence of the Moscow trials. I asked him at 
once about the “archives” of which he had spoken in the 
press. He had promised detailed refutation of the evidence 
of the confessions. How soon would it be ready? Would it 
contain other material similar to the points that no Hotel 
Bristol had existed in Copenhagen when he was said to have 
been plotting there (there was, it seems, a Café Bristol 
next to an hotel), and that no aeroplane flew to Oslo in 
December of 1935? He replied that far the most convincing 
proof that the trial was a fake lay in the obvious impossibility 
of the plot that he and his former friends in Russia were 
supposed to have hatched. The inherent absurdity of the 
story was more important than a hundred Hotel Bristols. 
But there were of course many other detailed proofs of the 
falsity of the evidence, and he would fully expose them in his 
book. It must take a considerable period to establish them fully. 
His archives were numerous, but they needed a great deal of 
sorting—several secretaries were engaged on the job—and 
they were incomplete. On some points he could only 
advance complete proof with the aid of foreign Governments. 
In France, for instance, the only people who knew his address 
and his movements were the heads of the police; he had 
written to the French authorities to aid him in showing the 
falsity of the allegations about an alleged meeting in Paris. 
Such investigations could not be completed in a minute. But 
in a few months’ time his book would appear, and all the 
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people who had not spoken out clearly on his side would be 
ashamed at ever having had any doubts. 

All the evidence relating to Romm, Trotsky thought, had 
been introduced at the last minute by the G.P.U. in order to 
discredit him in America, where Romm had been well known 
and liked as a newspaper correspondent. The G.P.U. had 
expected him to be in Norway during the trial and had been 
taken by surprise when he was moved in strict secrecy to 
Mexico. Another point of which we shall probably hear more 
when Trotsky’s book appears was his confident assertion that 
Sosnowski had been secretly assassinated by the G.P.U. 
because he had refused to sign a joint statement which Radek, 
Piatakof and Rakovsky had been induced to sign. 

I told him that I was stil! puzzled by the confessions. They 
were difficult to explain on any hypothesis. What possible 
pressure could be brought on all these experienced revolution- 
aries which would make them not only confess, but stand by 
their confessions when they had the opportunity of publicly 
repudiating them in open trial? Trotsky explained that I did 
not understand the methods of the G.P.U. He described 
how they first got hold of a woman and questioned her until 
she made a confession which incriminated her husband ; how 
this was used to break down her husband’s resistance and how 
he in turn was induced to incriminate his friends, all of whom 
were gradually persuaded by pressure of one sort or another 
to sign what was required. The G.P.U. knew, he said, how 
to attack each of its victims in his weakest spot, this man 
signing from sheer nervous exhaustion, that one because of a 
threat to his wife and children, and the other in the hope of 
pardon and release. The preparation of such a case took 
years, and the trials were the climax of a determination which 
Stalin had taken in 1927 (when the split in the Party occurred) 
completely to eliminate all those who had sympathised with 
Trotsky and who might in the future swing opinion against 
Stalin’s policy. The G.P.U. would not stage a trial until 
they were sure of all their men. Tomsky, it should be noted, 
had committed suicide or had been killed. 

I stili did not understand why none of the prisoners had 
repudiated his confession in court. I try to think of myself 
under such circumstances. I can see myself breaking down 
and confessing to anything under pressure, but the trial itself 
was free and open, and I think I should have withdrawn an 
extorted confession when I saw the press correspondents 
hanging on my words. Russians tell me that this is an English 
view, that confession is a spontaneous impulse of the Slav 
soul, “an old Russian custom,” not a peculiar invention of 
Dostoievsky and the G.P.U. However, I put it to Trotsky. 
Why, I asked, did none of the accused men imitate Dimitrov ? 
It was strange that not one of them should have gone down 
fighting and have appealed to the public opinion of the 
world. Most of them knew they were going to die, anyway. 
Trotsky grew very animated. I was wrong. Even after 
the example of the first trial these men did not know 
they were going to die. There was a world of difference 
between the certainty of death and just that much hope of 
reprieve—here Trotsky made an expressive gesture with his 
fingers to indicate even a millimetre of hope. And in fact 
they had not all died. Radek and Sokolnikov and two others 
were still alive. He was completely convinced that there had 
been an understanding from the beginning between Radek and 
Stalin. Radek knew that he was to be reprieved. As for 
Dimitrov there was no parallel at all. He had been held only 
for a few months before the trial, and in those days the old 
democratic authorities were still mainly in charge of the prisons 
and the police. Dimitrov had never been subjected to the 
kind of pressure that broke the accused men in Russia. More- 
over, he had all the press of the world in front of him, while in 
Russia the foreign correspondents were all ‘‘ paid prostitutes ” 
of Moscow. The arch-villain among the pressmen was 
Duranty. But Trotsky had shown up Duranty in a 


correspondence with the New York Times ; he had made the 
New York Times climb down, and he doubted whether they 
sul had the same confidence in their Moscow correspondent. 


And what had I got to say for Mr. Pritt; how much had 
he been paid to write the account of things he did; how had 
he come to be on the spot so aptly for the first trial? This 
was more than I could bear. I explained to him that I knew 
Mr. Pritt well, that he might perhaps have been deceived, 
might even be accused of credulity when he went to Russia, 
but that his integrity was beyond question. Trotsky and I 
had a regular wrangle on the point, and I am afraid that I 
failed to convince him. To see him get up and shout abuse 
at Mr. Pritt was revealing. He seemed to believe that anyone 
who had a word to say for Stalin or who hesitates to denounce 
the whole trial as a frame-up must be in the pay of Moscow. 
He made an exception in the case of the Webbs—they were 
merely poor credulous dupes. 

I had had enough of the trial, and I asked Trotsky what 
he thought would now happen in Europe. He said that in 
any case this trial was the “ beginning of Stalin’s agony.” 
He paraphrased Abraham Lincoln; it was not possible “ to 
betray all the world all the time.” Stalin had gone too far 
in betrayal. Repression had reached its limits in Russia and 
the disillusion of the workers had begun. The Russian 
people would throw off the yoke. Did he mean in war or 
before war? War, he said, would hasten things. He did not 
wish for it, but when it did come its inevitable result would 
be to release the proletariat everywhere and in Russia most 
quickly of all. “TI tell you,” he said, “‘ that in three to five 
years from now the Fourth International will be a great force 
in the world.” The Trotskyist trials in Russia had not con- 
vinced the workers abroad, had shown Stalin in his true light, 
and had dealt a great blow at the Third International. In any 
case, Stalin’s policy was forcing the Second and Third Inter- 
nationals to come together ; this was the beginning of its end. 
The Fourth International must develop in any case. In war 
its development would be very rapid. 


* * * 


Afterwards, turning over this conversation in my mind, I 
did not find that it had cleared away my perplexity about the 
Moscow trials. When I wrote that I did not know whether 
or not to believe in the confessions, I meant exactly what I 
said. It seemed to me the only honest thing to say. Trotsky, 


like other people, interpreted my scepticism as a vote against . 


Stalin and he had tried to remove any lingering doubts. But 
I came away from our talk rather less inclined to scout the possi- 
bility of Trotsky’s complicity than I had been before, because 
his judgment appeared to me so unstable, and therefore the 
possibility of his embarking on a crazy plot more credible. 
I had not then read the verbatim report of Radek’s evidence 
nor a book called Soviet Fustice and the Trial of Radek, by 
Dudley Collard. Mr. Collard, who was present at the trial, 
is completely convinced of the truth of the confessions. On 
a number of points I must confess that he seems to be singularly 
naive. But he has the wisdom to include in his book the full 
text of Radek’s confession and cross-examination, and I agree 
with him that it is almost impossible to believe that it was 
collusive. Radek’s testimony goes a long way towards con- 
vincing me that part at least of the evidence is true. The 
story that Radek tells of the stages in which he became impli- 
cated and the reasons which led him to try to withdraw read 
to me like truth. Some of the other evidence still strains my 
credulity, and to believe it is to be compelled to regard as 
astonishingly cold-blooded villians men whom Communists 
have wished us to respect as heroic leaders of the revolution. 
Worse still, to accept it involves also accepting a very unhappy 
picture of many aspects of Soviet Russia to-day. In any case 
I shall not let myself become a partisan in this controversy 
until I have seen what evidence is produced before the inquiry 
which is now opening in New York and until I have read 
the facts and arguments which Trotsky is compiling in The 
Crimes of Stalin. But I fear this open-minded attitude will 
have no effect on Trotsky except to convince him that I too 
am a prostitute in the pay of Moscow. 
KINGSLEY MARTIN 
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REBEL INDIA 


Arter a long period of calm the struggle of Indian Nationalism 
against the Imperial Power has been renewed under new 


conditions. For the first time it is possible to measure Indian 


opiniyn. The recent elections in the provinces were in effect 
a plebiscite on the Constitution. The National Congress 
Party had, to be sure, its programme of social reforms, but it 
concentrated on one issue that overshadowed all others. 
Its manifesto declared for the total and uncompromising 
rejection of the Constitution. It went on to make a positive 
proposal, the calling of a constituent assembly, based on 
universal suffrage, which itself shall erect a congenial frame- 
work for India’s future national life. The vote was taken 
under conditions far from favourable to Congress. Its prestige 
had suffered from the failure of its campaign of civil dis- 
obedience. Though the franchise in the Provinces has been 
widened, it still excludes the mass of the poorer workers and 
peasants. The subdivision of the electorate into separate 
constituencies based on religion is a further obstacle. Worse 
still are the arrangements that provide seats for the representa- 
tives of small propertied groups, chambers of commerce and 
big landlords; for these greatly outnumber the special 
representatives assigned to the workers. Electioneering had 
to be conducted under restrictions that leave only a vestige 
of free speech and a free press. Finally, many of the leaders 
of Congress were disqualified as candidates because they had 
served a term of imprisonment for a political offence. 

In spite of these handicaps, Congress won a startling victory. 
It secured an absolute majority in six provinces; it had in 
three more a relative majority ; only in two did it poll poorly. 
The solid interior of the Peninsula belongs to it in an unbroken 
block from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin ; its grip relaxes 
only at the extremities of the Mohammedan North-East and 
North-West. When the actual total votes are available, there 
is no doubt that Congress will be able to claim an absolute 
majority over British India as a whole, and this without 
reckoning the groups that differed only by a nuance from its 
position. The result, then, of this plebiscite is unambiguous. 
This constitution was imposed on a nation which rejects it. 
Its sanction is merely our tanks and our bombing planes. 
Nothing is changed in a relationship that rests upon conquest. 

The next step has followed with implacable logic. This 
Indian nation refuses to work a constitution it has rejected. 
The thing was planned at Delhi and Westminster with cynical 
sagacity. The brunt of Indian indignation fell on the federal 
chapters. These no Indian party could stomach, not even the 
Mohammedan moderates. They left the Governor-General 
still the autocrat who controls the main functions of sovereignty. 
But the federal legislature is so composed that no popular party 
can hope to storm it: it is the impregnable citadel of property 
and the princes. At the Centre, therefore, the Empire ran 
no risk. It did in the Provinces face a danger that may have 
been foreseen : their legislatures might be carried by a popular 
party. But in these some approach to self-government was 
promised—enough to tempt the average politician. The bait, 
as it turned out, came near to attracting Congress. 

What happened, after its victory, within its ranks deserves 
close attention. A minority, which looked to Jawaharlal 
Nehru as its leader, and had the Socialist group to organise it, 
favoured a flat refusal of office in its six provinces. This 
seemed to be the logical consequence of its Manifesto. If one 
rejects a constitution one does not tamely acquiesce in its 
vetoes and limitations. One confronts the Imperial Power 
with the consequences of its conduct. It chose to impose 
this constitution; then let it face in crisis after crisis the 
resistance of the people’s representatives. Let it nominate 
its tame ministries and carry its budgets by certification. 
This is an attitude natural in a revolutionary group which 
aims at re-shaping the social structure of India and is not 
deeply interested in changing the colour of the skins of the 
Ministers who preside over its sub-human poverty. This was 





the strategy of the younger generation, but it rallied only a 
third of the party. 

The majority of Congress certainly wished to work the 
Constitution. Its motives may have been mixed. Office 
after long years of martyrdom had its attractions. Some 
argued, like the Labour Party in 1924, that Congress must 
prove its capacity for office and constructive work. Others 
maintained that if provincial autonomy is a sham, the best 
way to expose it is by an honest attempt to work it. The 
main body believed that with all its defects it could be used 
to carry some urgent social reforms. On the surface the 
Opportunity seems impressive. A Ministry of Indians, 
responsible to an elected legislature, has charge of most of the 
functions of government that touch the average man most 
closely in his daily life. Could it not expand the starved 
social services, bring health and education to neglected villages, 
rescue the peasant from the usurer, humanise the conditions 
of the industrial worker, and teach the police to behave as the 
servants of the people? This dazzling prospect fades per- 
ceptibly when one examines the Constitution in detail. Over 
wide areas of social legislation the Federal Centre and the 
Provinces share concurrent jurisdiction, with the Centre 
predominant ; but the Federal Legislature is hopelessly tied 
to propertied interests. In six provinces there are second 
chambers, based on a high property franchise, which can and 
doubtless will obstruct social reform. Even graver is the 
financial difficulty. For a great part of their revenue the 
provinces depend on the Federal Centre; their budgets are 
therefore inelastic and, given the heavy fixed charges incidental 
to foreign rule, it is doubtful whether funds can be raised to 
pay for costly reforms. Again, one may ask whether irre- 
movable white Civil Servants will show much zeal in carrying 
out the policies of Nationalist Ministers ; hitherto they have 
had “ yes men” to instruct. Finally, there is the Governor’s 
veto. 

On this last obstacle Congress fixed its eyes. It loomed up 
dramatically, the embodiment of British sovereignty. These 
white men had the almost unlimited right, if they chose to 
exercise it, to frustrate the will of the brown millions. The 
other defects in the provincial constitution may be even more 
hampering, but this flaw was an affront to Indian self-respect. 
It is customary in the English press to minimise the veto ; 
there is no intention to use it brutally or frequently ; it is a 
precaution that will lie in reserve for grave emergencies that 
may never in fact arise ; gradually, as the years go by, it may 
lapse into oblivion. Indians, so runs this argument, are ultra- 
sensitive ; they have “ an inferiority complex.” 

In that case, one might reply, it would be wise on our part 
to avoid anything that rouses this ultra-sensitive mood of 
suspicion. It is true that Indians have this “ complex,” but 
its counterpart is no less evident in the bureaucracy; it is 
ultra-sensitive over questions of prestige. But is the veto 
really as harmless as this argument would have us believe ? 
One may grant that it is not a part of the English technique of 
government to use such devices fussily, roughly or often. 
It is easy, with some experience of Anglo-Indian ways, to 
guess what will usually happen. Ministers, knowing that the 
Governor has these powers in reserve, will be obliged to consult 
with him over every project of legislation and every administra- 
tive move. They will have to watch his countenance daily ; 
their policy will be a continual compromise. In short, they 
will have to consider his views as closely as those of their own 
constituents. This is not self-government: it is a new and 
incalculable form of dual rule. From the standpoint of any 
honest nationalist party this is an intolerable prospect. 

Faced with this situation, Mr. Gandhi, eager for peace and 
ready to try co-operation, proposed a compromise. At first 
sight it looked naive; on second thoughts it seems that 
something could have been built upon it. His suggestion was 
that in each province the leader of the Congress Party should, 
before forming a Ministry, seek an assurance from the 
Governor, which he might publish, to the effect that the veto 
and emergency powers would not be used “ or the advice of 
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Ministers set aside in regard to their constitutional activities.” 
That is asomewhat subtle phrase. But it could have been made 
perfectly explicit. Might not the Governor have replied that 
he understood that the Constitution enjoined him to use his 
veto only when Ministers departed from the Constitution ? 
In other words, Ministers need not fear it so long as they 
proposed to act within the Constitution. That would have 
been a perfectly proper pledge, involving no surrender of 
necessary powers. And this Congress could have accepted, 
in its post-election frame of mind, without loss of self-respect. 

It is no accident that considerations of prestige won at this 
de-isive moment. From first to last Indian self-respect has 
teen ignored by the Imperial Power. It prepared the mind 
of India to receive this Constitution by two years of brutal 
coercion. It would discuss it only with hand-picked delegates 
of its own choosing. It persisted with its draft after the 
Moderates themselves had rejected it. This Constitution has 
been imposed on a people that will have none of it, and now 
the last chance has been thrown away so to interpret it that 
pacific Indians might have acquiesced in it as a workable 
instalment of reform. In six provinces a tame minority will 
govern, with the bureaucracy and the police behind it. That 
means coercion. Looking into the future, what forecast do 
we make of India’s probable attitude, when the next war 
overtakes us? It would be wise to ponder the warning that 
came from Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, himself the most loyal and 
moderate of Liberals, after the Governors had rejected Mr. 
Gandhi’s overture for peace. The chivalry that kept India 
loyal in the last ordeal will not be repeated on the next occasion, 
nor have we deserved that it should be repeated. 

H. N. BRAILSFORD 


A LONDON DIARY 


I Learnt in the United States that many Americans now 
regard the Coronation mainly as a financial ramp, a method 
of picking Uncle Sam’s pockets. The absurd prices demanded 
by hotels and the preposterous cost of seats are giving us the 
sort of reputation that France earned at the end of the war of 
trying to make the last farthing out of the foreigner. I hear of 
many bookings cancelled and I met Americans who had thought 
of coming to the Coronation but had decided that the Paris 
Exhibition was a cheaper and more sensible objective for this 
year’s holiday. Instead of cementing British-American rela- 
tions I think the exploitation of the Coronation, following 
on the affair of Mrs. Simpson, will make them slightly 
worse. The prospect of Mr. Neville Chamberlain as Premier 
does nothing to help matters, for Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
is particularly connected in the American mind with default 
on the debt payment—a matter which most English people 
have forgotten all about, but which will continue to annoy 
Americans until we make some decent offer of settlement. 
A formal note begging off on the score of poverty is still sent 
from England every six months. It made sense in 1931 ; 
to-day with our prodigious expenditure on armaments it just 
reads like dishonest nonsense. British people are too apt 
to assume that America is “on our side anyway when the 
test comes.” Talk about our common language, ancestry 
and ideals is merely written off as the usual British hypocrisy 
when in action we show not the slightest sign of willingness 
to co-operate with an American administration which is doing 
everything it can to help the democratic cause in Europe. 
Roosevelt may be the last American President to think this 
worth while. : 
* + * 

The lack of concern for American opinion, manifested by 
the British Government, amazes me. One would have thought 
that any Government preparing for war would have been 
above all anxious for American co-operation, and yet the 
British Government acts as if it wanted to increase “ neutrality ” 
sentiment in America and make the task of Americans who 
want co-operation more difficult. The quality of Mr. Cordell 


Hull has never been appreciated here: The fiasco at the 
Economic Conference in 1931 was in no way his fault, and in 
spite of every discouragement he has continued to bombard 
the British Government with suggestions for economic co- 
operation which, I gather, have usually been flatly turned 
down. Secretary Hull is in many ways a modern edition of 
Cobden—a very practical idealist, who believes that the main 
contribution that America can make to European peace is 
to remove some of the restrictions on trade. He goes on 
pressing in spite of all rebuffs, and I think he will go on pressing 
as long as American opinion allows him. But this may not 
be very much longer. 


* * * 


What has been happening in politics here while I have been 
away? I have put this question to a number of people of 
different political views since my return and the answers 
boil down to something like this. When Baldwin becomes an 
earl and Neville Chamberlain becomes Prime Minister, no 
very drastic reconstruction of the Cabinet will be necessary. 
Eden is important where he is. He pleases the large middle 
section of the Conservative Party which likes to think itself 
Liberal. Simon is said to have wanted the Exchequer, but 
is not to have it. Now that we have a big rearmament pro- 
gramme, it is not necessary to include Winston Churchill, who 
is not a Neville Chamberlain man anyway, and did himself 
a lot of harm during the abdication crisis. Elliot is satis- 
factorily shelved as Minister for Scotland; he won too many 
victories over Neville Chamberlain when he wanted money for 
his agricultural schemes and he is much too clever anyhow to 
please a Conservative cabinet. The second in command is 
probably not to be Hoare, who was a safe bet for the premier- 
ship before the Hoare-Laval proposals. A friend who knows 
the Cabinet personalities pretty well put it to me like this. 
“I can see Baldwin saying: ‘ Well, if we’re to have an efficient 
and unattractive person like Neville Chamberlain as Prime 
Minister, it is important to have as second in command some- 
body who will go down as a man of character and integrity. 
The fat might be in the fire if you choose another cold and 
efficient person like Hoare. We need somebody whose 
honesty will take the place of mine and who will appeal to the 
great bulk of Puritan electors. Tom Inskip is the man to act 
as Jack Hobbs if the captain crocks up.’ ” 

* * * 


And what about the Labour Party? Now that official 
Labour has accepted the rearmament programme, it cannot 
differ from the National Government on really fundamental 
issues. If the Executive gets its way it will settle down as an 
“‘ alternative government ”—a new Liberal Party with a tinge 
of Socialist ideology, but a Liberal Party which is hampered by 
incapacity fully to co-operate with bourgeois “progressives.” To 
establish this position it must hasten the exit of “ extremist ” 
elements out of the party. They do not amount to very much 
in numbers. The I.L.P. only counts in Scotland. If the 
Socialist League remains in existence its members will be 
excluded from the Party. The Communists are still few in 
numbers but increasingly influential in the industrial field. 
Marxist thinking certainly increases fast—witness the rapid 
growth of the Left Book Club. On the political side it will 
not be very difficult to make a sharp division between revolu- 
tionary Left and Liberal Right. The Executive’s problem is 
industrial. We are, in fact, getting to-day in the field of heavy 
industry just the situation that we got in 1917 when the shop 
stewards led the Left in the workshops against the official 
Trade Unions who were backing the Government. It is 
historically true that all “strike waves” begin against the 
official Unions’ wishes, but on this, as on other occasions, the 
conservative Unions may be forced from below into supporting 
strikes that they hate. To-day, once again, you have the big 
Trade Union leaders working closely with the Ministry of 
Labour in the job of cajoling or buying off the most active 
elements in the Unions themselves. The most spectacular 
event in the last two months seems to have been the triumph 
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of Morrison in the L.C.C. Elections. At last and for the first 
time a Labour campaign has been carried out with first- 
class publicity methods. The whole campaign was brilliantly 
planned with a few key slogans, just the right posters and well- 
timed public pronouncements. An interesting speculation 
is whether the lesson of the L.C.C. Election has been completely 
lost on Transport House. I hear on all hands that there is 
really serious revolt against the dead hand of Transport House 
and a realisation that a carefully organised campaign on the 
L.C.C. model might achieve great results for the whole Labour 
Party. 
x * * 


Judging from the retirement of such “ big shots” as Joha 
Beckett, William Joyce and Captain Lewis, there must have 
been an unholy row inside the high command of the B.U.F. 
But the main crisis seems to have been financial. Sir Oswald 
Mosley has now explained that “ the finances of the move- 
ment were on a precarious foundation” ... “At head- 
quarters expenditure tended always to exceed income”. . . 
“We shall be restricted until we can raise more money.” 
Hence reorganisation on a smaller scale which, the Leader 
says, will put the B.U.F. “on a sure and stable foundation.” 
According to an unofficial estimate given me, this means that 
expenditure has been cut from about £2,000 a week to £500. 
Hence “our main propagandists are now in the position of 
those in other movements, namely, they have to maintain 
themselves in ordinary occupations.” The actual Budget of 
the B.U.F. would make interesting reading if it were published. 
Where has the money come from? Presumably partly from 
Sir Oswald’s private fortune. Then there was “the well- 
known British manufacturer, who for obvious reasons must 
remain anonymous.” Sir John Simon also stated that British 
Fascism was subsidised by Foreign Powers—presumably 
Germany and Italy—a proposition that is not necessarily con- 
tradicted by Sir Oswald Mosley’s denial that certain individual 
trusts and companies ever received financial aid from those 
sources. No one ever imagined that Dr. Goebbels made 
out a cheque to the B.U.F. One wonders, in view of Sir 
John’s statement, whether the acute financial difficulties of 
Germany and Italy account at all for Sir Oswald’s reorganisa- 
tion, and whether the death of Lady Houston had anything 
to do with the drastic deflation of British Fascism. One thing, 
at any rate, is clear—that Sir Oswald’s form of Fascism is 
making less than no progress in England at the moment. 
An excellent popular pamphlet by Lionel Birch has just been 
issued, entitled Why They Join the Fascists (People’s Press, 
6d.). It deals admirably with the psychology of British 
Fascism and is full of good propaganda material. But the 
immediate answer, I’m glad to say, is that they don’t join the 
Fascists. 

* * * 

I looked in to a television programme for the first time the 
other night. Still experimental, but extremely interesting. 
Films come over worst; potted sound repotted is not good. 
On the other hand, chamber music was more perfectly re- 
corded than on any radio set I’ve ever heard with the additional 
pleasure of seeing the musician. The “ actuality ” part of the 
programme—a cabaret scene staged in the studio at Alex- 
andra Palace, gave one a hint of the technical difficulties. All 
the lighting has to be carefully rehearsed and the costumes of 
the actors balanced. If, for instance, a man in a dark coat 
passes too near to the camera, he takes away the light from the 
opposite side of the stage. No one knows just how many 
television sets are in operation in London now—about 2,000 
is the usual estimate. The number will remain small while 
there are only two short programmes in the day and while 
television sets remain so expensive. But I have not the 


slightest doubt that in ten years television will have made ordinary 
wireless as out of date as talkies have made silent films. The 
strange thing is that the B.B.C. starves television financially. 
Everyone at the Alexandra Palace is shockingly overworked ; 
there are only four producers to sixty-five engineers and they 
all have to work at a pressure which would be impossible 


but for the enthusiasm and excitement of doing pioneering 
work, They know that the future belongs to them. What puzzles 
me is that Sir John Reith, who owes his present position to 2 
faith in the future of radio at a time when others were sceptical, 
seems not to be awake to the terrific future before television. 
CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of s5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to Mr. B. Fitzgerald Moore. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


Let its protagonists Sy Whaf they will, the submarine never has 
been and never will be a British (italicised in original) weapon. For 
one thing, you cannot entirely eliminate, even in war, the sporting 
attitude of the British in their dealing with their fellow men, and 
there is something utterly foreign in the functions of a submarine 
to our every instinct.—Nautical Magazine. 


To the right are the shoes Daliet Grand designed for Mainbocher. 
Classic pumps of mannish summer worsted in a grey-tone pepper- 
and-salt shade, trimmed with little bows of the same material. 
Mainbocher put these shoes with his grey air-raid costumes, along 
with grey gloves and grey hats. It is a camouflage idea. You are 
supposed to disappear into the grey pavements during an air-raid.— 
Harper’s Bazaar. 


The daily routine of a smart child is just as carefully systematised 
as arc her clothes . . . a really mondaine child will have a mantelpiece 
crowded with tea invitations, and Nanny often has to have an engage- 
ment book to keep everything straight. . . The social life for children 
has become increasingly important the last few years. They must 
learn to play easily and naturally with other children.—Vogue. 


Peeresses who take chocolate to the Abbey will place it in their 
inverted coronets. At the last Coronation they used them as sandwich 
holders.—Darly Telegraph. 


To a mild accompaniment of hissing Diane Raye appeared in her 
“ strip-tease ” act at the Victoria Palace last night. The whole turn 
lasted seven minutes—only four minutes of which was the strip- 
teaser on the stage. For this some of the audience of 1,500 had been 
queueing up since 10 a.m. yesterday morning. In the stalls Mr. 
H. M. Tyrer, of the Public Morality Council, with which the Bishop 
of London is associated, watched the turn. “It is not strip tease 
as it is known in America,” was his comment. ‘“‘ Representatives of 
my Council will watch every performance from now onwards.”— 
News Chronicle. 


The Sugar Conference ... According to my information the 
Conference will not last very long. Some of the delegations at least 
have been informed that their suites in the hotels are wanted as soon 
as possible for Coronation visitors, and this will hasten the business.— 
London Letter in Manchester Guardian 


Unlucky at Gambling ? Surrealist Forecast Cards, the invention 
of a famous mystic artist and author, can help you pick the winners 
on a scale which orthodoxy has never made possible. Send crossed 
postal order for 5s.—Advt. in North Wales Weekly News. 


IRRITABILITY 


Ir is difficult not to sympathise with those railway-passengers 
who, having got into a through train to Edgware, were told 
at Colindale to get out and wait for another train. After all, 
they had got into the train on the understanding that it would 
carry them right to their destination, free from the discomfort 
of changing from one train into another. To have to change 
from one train to another is bad enough when one has been 
prepared for it by the time-table or by a warning from the 
ticket-examiner. It is intolerable when it happens without 
notice and when, just as one has begun to feel at home in 
one’s seat, the train pulls up at a station and porters run along 
the platform calling out, “ All change here!” in dictatorial 
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voices. I am not surprised that at Colindale some of the 
passengers refused to leave their seats. They had contracted 
for a through journey, and here they were being peremptorily 
ordered to accept a broken journey instead, and told in effect 
that if they did not like it they might lump it. 

Englishmen have always had a secret dislike of officials, 
and, in circumstances like these, officials take on an aspect of 
peculiar malignancy. They who are paid to minister to our 
comfort seem to be perfectly cheerful in ministering to our 
discomfort. We also feel a resentment against fate in choosing 
us as the victims of its pin-pricks. Changing trains seems a 
small enough trifle when we hear of other people’s having to 
do jit; but when it happens to us, we begin to ask ourselves 
whether we are still living in the Middle Ages. We had put 
our faith in infallible twentieth-century machinery, and 
now the machine has failed us like an old medieval cart with 
a broken wheel. You may think this an exaggerated account 
of the feelings of the right-minded Englishman on being told 
to change at Colindale when he had understood that he was 
to be taken on to Edgware. That it is no exaggeration, 
however, is proved by the fact that so many of the passengers 
immediately organised a “sit-in” strike and refused to get 
out until they were told that, if they remained, they would be 
taken back in the opposite direction. Thereupon they showed 
that famous common sense that distinguishes the English- 
man at a crisis; they got out and waited the necessary three 
minutes or so for the next train. 

If one were shallow-minded, one might be tempted to 
regard the behaviour of these grousers and grumblers as 
petty. But, if one considers the matter deeply, one sees at 
once that their reactions to a difficult situation were intensely 
human. Man is born irritable, and nothing more irritating 
ever happened than to be turned unexpectedly out of a railway- 
train. There are more painful occurrences, more shocking 
occurrences, but none more maddening on its own level. I felt 
this acutely when I was turned out of a train at Calgary one 
evening last July. At Banff I had been shown into the 
most comfortable sleeping compartment I had yet known. 
It was air-conditioned and cool, and, though we were descend- 
ing into a murderous heat-wave, I looked forward to this with 
equanimity. When the train reached Calgary, however, 
we were told that our particular carriage was to be left behind 
and that another one was to be attached to the train in its 
place. How reluctantly we tumbled, we and our luggage, 
out on to the platform! What a grievance we felt we had 
against fate and also against Canada and all its people, provinces 
and railway-systems! Our sense of grievance became trebly 
bitter when the substitute carriage arrived. It was a veteran 
that seemed to have been sleeping in the coal-dust in some 
siding since the days of Montcalm and Wolfe. It was not 
air-conditioned, had no water, and the dust in the sleeping- 
compartment was lying an inch thick, or what is called an inch 
thick. An English officer, who was travelling home with 
his wife from India, came into our compartment, drew a 
finger through the dust, and shook his head bitterly and 
silently. I shook my head back at him bitterly and silently. 
Neither of us dared trust himself to speak. Nor did our 
exasperation lessen as we sped through the night into a swelter- 
ing heat that no electric fan could mitigate. We felt, in fact, 
just like the passengers to Edgware who had to get out at 
Colindale. In other words, we felt that nothing so vilely 
cruel had ever happened to a human being before. 

Even to have to change from one tram to another in London 
is a thing that I have always found irritating. This has not 
happened to me for some time, but it used to be fairly common 
for a tram to turn and go back before it had reached its destina- 
tion, and for the passengers to have to get out and clamber 
into the following tram. It was a small thing but extremely 
annoying—the sort of thing I often meant to write to the 
Times about. Irritating things are always small, like insects 
in a lodging-house bed-room, but one would not be human 
if one were not irritated by them. I, for example, am human 
enough to be irritated every time I see aeroplane spelt “ air- 


plane.” Other people seem to be irritated every time they 
see airplane spelt “aeroplane.” The world is so full of a 
number of irritating things that it is no wonder we are all as 
unhappy as dictators. 

Unhappy? Yes, but only for the moment. Some people 
feel inarticulately bitter against fate when late arrivals at the 
theatre tread on their toes, or even bump against their 
knees. I feel the same exasperation with people who leave 
early. Mr. St. John Ervine is irritated by people who 
smoke beside him in the theatre, though I am glad to notice 
that smoking is permitted during the performance of his own 
play, Anthony and Anna. I have the greatest sympathy with 
the non-smoker in the irritation the smoker inflicts on him ; 
but I can assure him that it is nothing in comparison with the 
irritation of not being allowed to smoke. Even those hardy 
smokers, the Americans, have rules against smoking in trains 
and cinemas that are profoundly irritating to the compara- 
tively abstemious members of the island races. The drinking 
restrictions in various countries are also extremely irritating. 
They do very little harm, since it is usually possible for a 
man, whatever the restrictions, to get far more drink than is 
good for him ; but it is annoying not to be able to get a drink 
wherever and whenever one likes. This applies to ginger 
beer no less than to whisky. I remember how intensely 
irritated I felt many years ago on going into a confectioner’s 
one night for a bottle of ginger beer and on being told that 
I must go out and drink it in the street because drinking 
mineral waters on the premises was not permitted after ten 
o’clock except in a public house. The world is full of crazy 
laws that do very little harm but are a recurrent source of an- 
noyance. 

As for other irritating things, who can enumerate them ? 
Some people are irritated even if guests arrive late for dinner. 
I myself have no passion for punctuality, but I am irritated 
if I am kept waiting—waiting for tea in a teashop, waiting to 
buy a book of stamps while two girls behind the post-office 
counter finish a conversation. I became so irritated waiting 
for poste restante letters in the office at Granada, while the 
official present went on filling in documents for something 
like half an hour without looking up to see what any one 
wanted, that I gave up my quest and left and never got my 
letters till they were returned to England some months later. 
There are some people so placid that they do not mind even 
being kept waiting, but I am convinced that an ordinary man 
must be deeply in love in order not to be irritated by other 
people’s dilatoriness. I have never seen a man more irritated 
than a dentist who thought—and told me—that I had arrived 
late for an appointment. I produced a letter from my pocket 
showing that it was he and not I who was mistaken in the 
hour for the appointment ; but that only doubled his irritation, 
for he was now extra-irritated at having been proved wrong. 
I had a most unpleasant twenty minutes in his chair. 

I am afraid we expect too much of life. We expect every- 
thing to go smoothly, all work to proceed like clockwork, and 
everybody except ourselves invariably to do the right thing 
at the right moment. Unhappily, other people are horribly 
imperfect, and do all sorts of things, not necessarily from 
malice, to annoy us. Two business-men in a London 
restaurant the other day complained to the manager because 
the lunchers at another table were laughing too loud. Other 
people are irritated if the conductor of the bus in which they 
are riding whistles “ Red Sails in the Sunset” at his work. 
I myself am unreasonably irritated if bus-conductors do not 
say “Thank you” when collecting the fares. But then 
almost everything irritates me. I am irritated if there are 
no matches in the room, or if a newspaper that I want has 
been thrown into the waste-paper basket, or by a recalcitrant 
shoe-lace that has lost its tag. Wasps in the bedroom irritate 
me, and most people’s wireless. Then there are motorists 
and cyclists and pedestrians—the three abominations of the 
roads. Then there is also myself, never putting anything in 
its right place and mislaying everything from a dictionary 
to a railway-ticket—the most exasperating human being it 
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has ever been my lot to encounter. Often as I have been 
irritated by railway companies, I have a hundred times oftener 
been irritated by my silly self. I have no doubt the passengers 
to Edgware have had much the same experience. %¥%. 


Correspondence 


MODERN SCHOOLS 


S1r,—We are enthusiastic believers in the so-called “ modern ” 
system of education, but we have found that some “ modern ” 
schools are far from satisfactory. This type of school needs the 
very best teachers, and it does not appear to get them. The reason 
is not difficult to find. Teaching in many “ modern ”’ schools is a 
disgracefully sweated industry, the scale of pay seldom approaching 
Burnham scale (sometimes there is even no pension scheme). Ber- 
trand Russell has said that no one should teach for more than two 
or three hours a day, but hours of actual teaching in certain of these 
schools are often longer than in “ ordinary” secondary schools. 
No doubt some good teachers are keen enough to put up with these 
conditions (particularly when they are told that the pay, etc., will 
improve “next year”’) ; but most will prefer the still-frugal fleshpots 
of “ ordinary ” education, which at the present day often allows 
more latitude and progressiveness than the “ modernists ”’ realise. 
The lack of endowments and grants makes it difficult for ““ modern” 
schools to make ends meet, but we know of cases where the staff 
are paid badly while extravagant building schemes have gone on. 
Surely it is better to have a first-rate staff (which is a necessity 
for a “modern” school) and a third-rate building than the re- 
verse ? 

The inefficiency of some of these schools is due not only to 
deficiencies in the staff, but also to the “ governing bodies.” 
While the schools are supposed to be run on a “ democratic 
basis,” actually everything important (such as salaries, buildings, 
etc.) is decided by a committee consisting of amateurs with ex- 
cellent intentions, no knowledge whatever of conditions in the 
school, mild Socialist views and (usually) substantial private 
incomes. The assistant staff may have no say whatever in the 
control. Two Ex-VIcTIMs 


Sir,—Mrs. Estcourt, commenting on my article in your issue 
of March 27th, seems to limit the use of the term “ education ”’ to 
education in schools. I do not so limit it. A normal child’s 
most continuous education is the training it receives at home— 
a point which I hoped I had made clear, This training is usually 
supplemented by “ schooling ’’ of some sort; and I bow to Mrs. 
Estcourt’s superior knowledge of the workings of modern schools 
—my own knowledge is, as I have said, derived largely from books 
—but I disagree with her estimate of their results. The students 
of whom I wrote are not devoting themselves to “ the vile mono- 
tonies of our modern business and industrial world” but to an 
artistic career of their own free choice; and any “ fitting of the 
conditions to human beings ’’ would merely mean, in their case, 
a lowering of the standard of achievement to fit their capacity. 

I am extremely glad to learn that what Mrs. Estcourt calls 
a “ framework ”’ (which, from the context, I take to be the opposite 
of freedom) is now provided for the child. Perhaps my successors 
will find their students better fitted for the carrying out of their 
ambitions than I have found mine. In so far as modern educa- 
tional theory does what Mrs. Estcourt says it sets out to do, it 
corresponds with my definition of the aims of education. My 
quarrel with it is that it doesn’t do it. I do not ask that minds 
should be “ moulded” in any sort of pattern; I ask that they 
shall be exercised and their faculties strengthened, not weakened. 

When Mrs. Estcourt asks whether I think the average product 
of old-fashioned education is a successful human being, I say : 
“the average—yes.”’ And I ask her in return whether she thinks 
the existing state of world affairs, social and political, shows that 
we are, as she suggests, every day getting better and better. 

W.L. $. 


_ 


S1r,—I have been cheered to notice references to educational 
problems in your recent issues. I often feel that we of the Left 
do not realise the importance of education in the creation of the 
Socialist state. When we think of schools we tend to exaggerate 
the importance of modern experimental schools and forget that 
nine-tenths of the population are educated elsewhere. We ought 


to be interested therefore in ordinary elementary and secondary 
schools, because it is to their product we must look for the in- 
habitants of the successful future state. 

I should like to reinforce Mrs. Estcourt’s objections to 
“W.L.S.’s” article with its implied defence of the more traditional 
methods of education. I teach in a county secondary school in a town 
with a long-standing educational tradition. The school is brilliantly 
organised for examination purposes and succeeds only too well in 
its struggle with the School Certificate Examiners. The staff 
are selected chiefly with this object in view. The process of train- 
ing the mind, developing the cultural interests and educating the 
future citizen—these are all subordinated to the School Certificate 
with its retinue of mark lists, reports and detentions. Most 
schools of its type are very similar if not so successful. 

It seems to me, on these grounds, that we must encourage all 
forms of educational experiment in curriculum, discipline and 
teaching methods which will help to produce an enlightened 
population. So-called “ modern” schools are now doing most of this 
experimental work, and we must not condemn them until the 
“ pudding ” has been longer in the making. It is, of course, 
impossible to condemn “modern” schools in the mass—it 
seems almost inevitable that traditional schools with some few 
exceptions should be so condemned. 

The normal Socialist seems satisfied with the provision of 
beautiful buildings and playing fields, with well paid and well 
trained staffs. He tends to ignore the spirit behind the educational 
system, and does not concern himself about the production of 
enlightened citizens—if not of enlightened Socialists. 

Since we must have an educational system let us see that it is 
progressive and forward-looking. This is a matter which affects 
local education authorities, the ordinary parent and taxpayer, as 
well as the teacher. What do they propose to do about it ? 

HEDIA 


THE LEFT BOOK CLUB 


S1r,—The Left Book Club is obviously becoming one of the 
outstanding political portents of the time. The last published 
figures of the Club’s membership were 38,000. This is a member- 
ship much bigger than any political party of the Left has ever been 
able to aspire to, and in very many ways it is a membership that 
means more than the membership of a political party. Anybody 
who has been an active worker in any political organisation will 
agree that one of the main obstacles in the way of making that 
organisation fully effective is the difficulty there is in getting a 
large percentage of the membership to make itself acquainted 
with the published material put out under the aegis of the organ- 
isation, small though this must inevitably be in comparison with 
the output of the Left Book Club. 

The 38,000 members of the Left Book Club, however, undertake 
to receive a book once a month and to pay 2s. 6d. for it, and it can 
be assumed that a high proportion of the membership wil! read 
the majority of the books received. After a year or two of this 
regime it can be anticipated that there will be a body of informed 
opinion in the country such as has never existed before. The 
potentialities of the conception are thus so great that it is highly 
desirable that such an undertaking should stand on a fully satis- 
factory foundation and, if you will permit me, I should like to 
submit that on the basis of its present control it cannot be claimed 
that this exists in relation to the Left Book Club. 

The committee that selects the books each month consists of 
Messrs. Laski, Strachey, and Gollancz. Now it can safely be 
assumed from the personnel of this selecting committee that the 
output of the Club will be predominantly of a type to satisfy the 
Communist point of view and the near-Communist outlook repre- 
sented in the Popular Front conception ; and an examination of the 
books already issued under the auspices of the Club fully bezrs out 
this assumption. This means that the body of opinion developed 
on the basis of the Club will be given a particular direction and that 
certain schools of thought which can be properly designated “‘ Lefi”’ 
will find very little expression in the volumes which constitute the 
output of the Club. It can be assumed that it is not the intention 
of such a Club to publish works expressing an orthodox or right- 
wing Labour Party point of view; but as instances of “ Left” 
attitude which are not likely to get a reasonable place the points of 
view represented by the Independent Labour Party and the 
Socialist League may be cited, and also the point of view cenerally 
described as Trotskyist. 

I suggest that if a book club is to cater for the Workers’ Move- 
ment in the way the Left Book Club purports to do, the selecting 
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committee should be representative of a much wider range of 
Socialist thought. 

This brings me to the second and perhaps the more important 
aspect of my criticism. While every congratulation can be given 
to Messrs. Gollancz for their initiative and enterprise in launching 
the idea of a club of this kind it is, I suggest, highly. undesirable 
that a club catering for the political thought of the workers should 
be tied up to any single publishing house. At present there are a 
number of publishing firms which publish a fair proportion of 
volumes expressive of different schools of Socialist thought. Before 
the coming of the Left Book Club these had a fair chance between 
them of providing for the expression of points of view covering 
the whole field of “Left” thought. The inauguration of the 
Left Book Club, however, is bound very largely to canalise into one 
direction the book demands of the workers who are politically 
alive, and the publishing houses who have been able to do valuable 
work in maintaining a free press for Socialist thought run the very 
serious danger of being starved out. 

I should like to suggest that the only satisfactory basis for such 
a book club is that its control should be vested in a more widely 
representative committee which is completely free from any attach- 
ment to a specific publishing house. Such a committee should 
organise its membership and should be free to examine manuscripts 
submitted to it by any publisher who cares to do so. Acceptable 
volumes should be adopted by the committee of the club and 
taken on special club terms from the publisher. It would, of course, 
be open to the committee also to examine manuscripts submitted 
by authors before they have been accepted by any publisher. 
Only in this way will it be possible to obtain the great advantage 
that arises from the book club conception without doing serious 
damage to the channels of free expression of “ Left’ viewpoints. 

It would be a tragedy if the most serious step for the dragooning 
of the free expression of opinion were to come not from the Right 
but from the Left. J. ALLEN SKINNER 

19 Milton Chambers, 

Cheyne Walk, 
London, S.W.10. 


UNIVERSITY HOOLIGANISM 


Str,—I have read Mr. Cohen’s long letter in which he suggests 
that I lack sensibility. I do not think that this is true, but I am 
certainly concerned to see that sensibility is fittingly conjoined 
with sense. 

Mr. Cohen insists that Great Britain, as a sponsor of the 
Minorities Treaties, which he admits are to-day obsolete, has 
“* a special duty ”’ to intervene with the Governments of Hungary, 
Poland and Rumania in order to secure the alteration of certain 
time-honoured statutes, governing the administration of their 
universities, which Mr. Cohen regards as desirable. 

I have as great a horror of brutality and inhumanity as anyone, 
but I fail to see the advantage of insisting upon “a special duty” 
which will never be generally recognised, or upon any abstract 
“ principles of humanity,” which are merely a phrase. 

Mr. Cohen misrepresents me when he says that I wish “to 
restrain the expression of any humanitarian feeling on behalf of 
people outside this country.” I said that intervention was 
impossible, not that protests and expressions of sympathy were 
undesirable. I would certainly protest as energetically as I could 
against foreign inhumanities, so long as there was a chance of 
doing good, and so long as I did not weaken, by too much use, 
the value of the protest. 

Nothing but harm can result from flourishing a paper-knife 
and persuading oneself that it is a sword. Mr. Cohen should be 
brave enough to accept the fact that in the case of riots at Cracow 
University, as in the case of murder at Addis Ababa, Barcelona, 
or Badajoz, extraneous intervention can do no good but may do 
positive harm. Let us put first things first. There is so much 
that cries out for sympathy and redress at home. The majority 
of mankind are eager to do right, but they will only learn from 
example and not from precept. The man who is continuously 
ranging the world from China to Peru in search of the wrongs of 
oppressed minorities to succour, who pays regard to “ every 
century but this and every country but his own ”’ and who neglects 
the work which lies to hand at his own doorstep, is never the 
best and truest lover of humanity. There is no short and easy 
way of laying the ghost of racial and religious strife in Eastern 
Europe. The process is bound to be a long one. But the surest, 
indeed the only road to follow, is to guard with might and main 
the example of decent, ordered, tolerant, happy and prosperous 


living which the countries of the British Commonwealth can 
show, and certain other countries, like Switzerland, as well, which 
have long been politically mature. We must have faith that this 
example will finally prevail because men are so made that they 
must still follow the highest when they see it. 

14A Berkeley Street, W.1. Poitier M. MAGNus 


Sir,—Sir Philip Magnus speaks in your last issue of Pecs as 
though it were Timbuctoo and of the mutilation of a Professor as a 
“ childish excess.” 

I have recently returned from Warsaw where the University was 
closed because of Endek rioting. I can vouch that the torments 
which the Jewish students suffer are a near reality and that the 
barbarisms of the Endeki are a symptom of an infectious disease 
called Fascism, from whose dangers not even those who hide in 
their mental backyards are immune. Hooliganism in Pecs and 
hooliganism in Bethnal Green have the same origin. Culture, like 
peace, is indivisible. 

To protest, therefore, against student hooliganism in Pecs, 
Debreczin and Cluj is to defend one’s self against the possibility 
of Fascist hooliganism in our own Universities—even if one, like 
Sir Philip Magnus, is apparently not prepared to interfere on 
humanitarian grounds with the bludgeoning, garrotting and tor- 
turing of Jewish students in remote places like Warsaw. 

Whewell House, MaurIcE EDELMAN 

Mill Hill, London, N.W.7. 


BIRCHING OF BOYS 


Str,—The remarks of “ Polycritic’”’ on the promised Depart- 
mental Committee on the Birching of Children, while perhaps 
taking more part in passion than in argument, demand the attention 
of all concerned with the education of the young, and the problems 
of our responsibility to them. These remarks should be taken in 
conjunction with the article, “ The Proof of the Pudding,’”’ which 
appropriately appeared in the same issue. For the matter of 
birching children is an educational problem and one having deeper 
implications than the actions or antique ideas of a few magistrates. 

I take leave to doubt whether the increase in juvenile delinquency 
is as great as is supposed. I do not doubt that there are more 
cases actually before the Courts, but I am inclined to believe 
that this may be due to (1) The institution of Children’s Courts. 
Previous to the existence of such Courts many cases would have 
escaped public inquiry. (2) Better methods of diagnosis and a 
slightly heightened social conscience. Underlying all this, how- 
ever, are the old original causes, faulty education, more faulty 
home influences, and the divided family. What can be expected 
of children who have seen no standards of conduct in their elders, 
and have no demands made upon their own self-discipline ? 
I would certainly not ask parents to give doctrinal religious 
teaching in which they themselves do not believe; but does that 
excuse them from taking any pains to find and maintain standards 
of conduct and thought for themselves and their children, con- 
sonant in some degree with the higher ethical and European 
consciousness ? They shirk it, especially among the middle 
classes, and take refuge from an admitted difficulty in pretence 
theories of self-expression, etc., with the resulting unwillingness 
and inability in many of the young to-day to concentrate or face up 
to any difficult situation. I am no traditionalist, Sir, but of what 
use is a social organisation to us at all, unless we can hand on, 
quickly and reasonably, accumulated experience and knowledge ? 
The absurdity to which theories of freedom in choice and action 
and speech has been carried is apparent to anyone who tries to 
bring an unbiased judgment to the practical methods and issues 
of education. Freedom of choice is excellent and should be a 
fundamental in all dealings with youth, but it is a fact that too 
much freedom, especially when extended to such things as school 
time-tables, can become nothing but a worry and an impediment 
to children. All subjects are difficult at the beginning and many 
of them are dull, but neither the individual nor the society gains 
anything by retreat. I am all for freedom, for reason, for dis- 
cussion, for responsibility, but in doses suited to the age and 
capacity of the recipient. It is mere foolishness to treat a child 
mentally as an adult when no one would dream of giving it a 
corresponding physical freedom. How can we know unless we 
are shown? There is none the less a vast gulf fixed between the 
formal imparting of knowledge in the class room and the develop- 
ment of the powers of observation and experiment, the uses of 
technique, perseverance and the finer points of critical taste. 
I do not agree with W. L. S. in his strictures on the boarding 
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school. I think the proper place for young children is at home, 
but that cannot always be achieved. The fault lies not in the 
idea of a boarding school but in the “ factory ”’ system as a whole. 
Children cannot be educated in large masses, but, unfortunately, 
with schools as with many other branches of life, the misapprehen- 
sion that the bigger it is the better continues to hold. Here I 
speak with some practical knowledge, having dealt with children 
psychologically for many years, and also run a small boarding 
school along my own lines. A small co-educational school, con- 
taining children of all ages with an adequate staff, can reproduce 
a home life and indeed in many cases can give more stimulus and 
a wider life than the single home. Especially is this the case with 
the modern small family. 

Clearly all these are matters for discussion and experiment, but 
a Departmental Committee which simply abolishes birching and 
pays no attention to habit formation in the young will simply do 
harm, just as Children’s Courts do harm while they persist in 
dealing with the delinquency and omit to make education 
authorities assume the full reformative powers given them by the 
Children’s Act. A. A. F. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Sir,—Your correspondent in choosing for criticism the system 
of lump sum settlements has chosen one of the least of the evils 
of the present system and even in this criticism he takes as typical 
the case in which an employer if he wishes to redeem has to pay 
the annuity value of three-quarters of the weekly payment. He 
does not explain that this actuarial calculation only applies to cases 
of total and permanent disablement—a very rare state to be admitted 
or urged by an employer. The vast majority of cases of settlement 
are those in which the extent and duration of the incapacity are 
subject to dispute. There is no doubt that the workmen are swindled 
in many settlements, in spite of the protection which the approval 
of the County Court Registrar is supposed to give. Prohibition 
of the lump sum settlement is useless; there are many cases— 
e.g., for the neurasthenic workman—in which a settlement is 
much more satisfactory than the continuance of the inadequate 
weekly payment. Your correspondent does not appear to be 
aware that this question is at present the subject of an investigation, 
by a departmental Committee. On this Committee are workers’ 
representatives and the T.U.C. and others who are interested on 
the workers’ side have given evidence and the report is expected 
shortly, and it is quite inaccurate to say that the question is seldom 
referred to by workmen’s representatives. 

There are so many scandals in the whole system that it is 
‘mpossible to criticise them in the available space. The gross 
inadequacy of the weekly payment; the expensive and farcical 
methods of settling disputes ; the growth of an army of medical 
men who fight as advocates; the technicality and stupidity of 
the legal phraseology ; these are a few of the scandals. When 
they and many others are understood by the public it will be 
realised that the only course is to sweep away the whole system 
and substitute it by some such scheme as has been proposed to 
the House of Commons by the Labour Party on more than one 
occasion. W. H. THOMPSON 

88 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 





Sir,—There is so much to be said for the revision of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts that your correspondent might well 
have reserved the argumentum ad hominem method for a 
less promising case. It is both misleading and unhelpful to repre- 
sent the Insurance Company as dictating arbitrary and harsh 
terms to an uninformed and defenceless workman. It is, in fact, 
very rarely that a workman negotiates directly with his employers 
or their insurers. If the man has not at the outset placed his 
claim in the capable hands of his Trade Union or Approved 
Society (and he usually does) there is no dearth of those who are 
willing and anxious to protect his interests at a fee ultimately 
payable by the Insurance Company. In such instances as the 
workman does not receive expert advice (and there are very few) a 
final safeguard remains, for no agreement as to the redemption of a 
weekly payment by a lump sum is valid unless approved and duly 
recorded by the Registrar of the County Court. This official 
carefully considers the terms and facts of every case, and fre- 
quently interviews the workman himself. If he is not satisfied 
he may refer the matter to the County Court Judge or, as often 
happens, refuse to record the Memorandum, but indicate the terms 
he would consider with favour. Except, therefore, as provided 
by Section 13 of the Act, the workman may at all times freely 


elect whether to continue to receive his weekly payment or redeem 
it by a lump sum. In the latter event his choice must be ratified 
by an impartial tribunal expressly created to exclude exploitation. 

The process by which the Insurance Company reduces the 
compensation of a workman who is partially recovered, preparatory 
to “ getting rid of their liability ’’ at “‘ a bargain basement price,” 
is described by your correspondent with a simplicity that would 
convince were it based on fact rather than on fancy. In the first 
place, it is open to every workman to file a Memorandum in 
respect of his weekly payment, and when he has done so neither 
the employer nor his insurer has any power arbitrally to reduce 
the compensation. It is not what the Insurance Company says about 
the workman’s capacity for light work, but what they can prove, 
that matters,and they must be able to support their contentions 
by medical evidence. Secondly, the amending Act of 1931 (which 
your correspondent completely ignores) now empowers the Judge 
to treat partial incapacity as total in the circumstances of the 
example the article quotes. 

I would agree that the whole question of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion needs to be worked out again on much broader and more 
humane lines. The maximum rate of compensation (30s.) is 
iniquitous. The difference between the amount disbursed annually 
by employers or their insurers and the amount that finally reaches 
the workman gives grounds for serious misgivings. The whole 
matter of occupational diseases is unsatisfactory. There are, 
indeed, many anomalies, but I protest against the suggestion 
that the present inadequate Acts are abused by the Insurance 
Companies that help to administrate them. W. H. Gre 

Bolton Road, Bury, Lancs. 


*YOU’RE MY CUP OF TEA” 


Sir,—I wonder if any of your readers could explain how the 
phrase “ You’re my cup of tea ”’ originated ? 

Tea, quite naturally, has played a notable part in the making 
of English idioms, but the phrase personifying a cup of tea is new 
tome. It appears, as many will know, in that tuneful contemporary 
song: “It’s unbelievable, that you’re my cup of tea.” 

16 Queens Road, Dalston, E.8. DoucLas DAVIs 


DOCTORS—NEW AND OLD 


S1r,—I don’t think that Dr. Harding and I need take up more 
of your space in discussing the increasingly small difference 
between us. In his last letter, Dr. Harding says that he sees that 
he has not made his point clear. So with me. May I ask my 
critic to read once more my article in your issue of March 6th ? 
If he will, I think he will find that I have tried to show “ both 
sides of the picture.”” For myself, I can agree with nearly every- 
thing that Dr. Harding says, without wishing to alter a single 
word of the article that has provoked his comments. As to 
prontosil, I would suggest that over-enthusiastic practitioners 
would be wise to read an article by Dr. Massingham in the current 
number of The Practitioner. Personally, I hope and believe that 
in para-aminobenzene sulphonamide we have an addition to our 
therapeutic armoury no less valuable than quinine or digitalis ; 
but previous experience may well make us cautious in speech 
until a little more evidence has been accumulated. 

HARRY ROBERTS 


CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


Sir,—My friend, the late Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 
appointed me to write his biography. I should be grateful if 
any of your readers who have letters or any other documents 
by him, or reminiscences of him, would allow me to see them 
and use them in this biography. Any such documents sent to 
me would, of course, be returned with care to the senders. 

32 Linden Gardens, W.2. A. F. TSCHIFFELY 


CARLYLE ON CORONATIONS 


Sir,—The following extract is from a letter written by Thoma 
Carlyle to his wife on 8th September, 1831 : 

This morning I went for a frank, and half incidentally saw the 
coronation procession, which seventy or eighty thousand wooden- 
heads besides were looking at. It only detained me some five or 
ten minutes. . . . Quantities of caps and feathers, and then at last 
the royal carriage ali made of glass and gilding, more like a huge 
glass Lantern than anything I ever saw; and there the poor old 
King and poor ugly Queen, dimly seen sitting like two foolish wax- 
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dolls (which they were) letting themselves be trailed, in their lantern 
go-cart. What took me I know not: but I burst into the heartiest 
fit of laughter I have had for some time: and perhaps one ought 
rather to have cried ; for it was the ghost of the Past perhaps taking 
final leave of the world, where as body or as ghost it has now walked 
for some three thousand years! Poor King! they will be conse- 
crating and clothing him even now in that old Abbey; and what 
avails it to him or to me or to any man or woman! Ex nihilo nihil fit. 


4 Taviton Street, W.C.1. SAMUEL CARR 


Miscellany 
ANSWER TO PRAYER 


Tue Archbishop was perplexed by his own state of mind. 
Maybe the shadow of age was falling upon him, he thought, 
maybe he had been overworking, maybe the situation had 
been too complex for him and he was feeling the reality of a 
failure without seeing it plainly as a definable fact. But his 
nerve, which had never failed him hitherto, was failing him 
now. In small things as in important matters he no longer 
showed the quick decisiveness that had hitherto been the envy 
of his fellow ecclesiastics and the admiration of his friends. 
He doubted now before he went upstairs or downstairs, with 
a curious feeling that he might find something unexpected 
on the landing. He hesitated before he rang a bell, with a 
vague uncertainty of who or what might appear. Before he 
took up the letters his secretary had opened for him he had a 
faint twinge of apprehension. 

Had he after all done something wrong or acted in a mis- 
taken spirit ? 

People who had always been nice to him showed a certain 
coolness, people from whom he would have least expected 
it. His secretaries, he knew, were keeping back “ open letters ” 
and grossly abusive comments. The reassurances and en- 
couragements that flowed in to him were anything but re- 
assuring, because their volume and their tone reflected what 
was hidden from him on the other side. Had he, at the end 
of his long, tortuous and hitherto quite dignified career, made 
a howler ? 

There was no one on earth to whom he could confide his 
trouble. He had always been a man who kept his own counsel. 
But now, if only he could find understanding, sympathy, 
endorsement! If he could really put things as he saw them, 
if he could simplify the whole confused affair down to essentials 
and make his stand plain and clear. 

Prayer ? 

If anyone else had come to him in this sort of quandary, 
he would have told him at once to pray. If it was a woman he 
would have patted the shoulder gently, as an elderly man may 
do, and he would have said very softly in that rich kind voice 
of his, “ Try Prayer, my dear. Try Prayer.” 

Physician heal thyself. Why not try prayer ? 

He stood hesitatingly between his apartments and his little 
private oratory. He stood in what was his habitual children’s- 
service attitude with his hands together in front of him, his 
head a little on one side and something faintly bland and 
whimsical about him. It came to him that he himself had 
not made a personal and particular appeal to God for many 
years. It had seemed unnecessary. It had indeed been un- 
necessary. He had of course said his prayers with the utmost 
regularity, not only in the presence of others, but, being 
essentially an honest man, even when he was alone. He had 
never cheated about prayer. He had felt it was a purifying 
and beneficial process, no more to be missed than cleaning 
his teeth, but his sense of a definite hearer, listening at the 
other end of the telephone, so to speak, behind the veil, had 


_ always been a faint one. The reception away there was in 


the Absolute, in Eternity, beyond the stars. Which indeed 
left the church conveniently free to take an unembarrassed 
course of action. . 

But in this particular tangle, the Archbishop wanted some- 


thing more definite. If for once, he did not trouble about 
style and manner. .. . 

If he put the case simply, quite simply, just as he saw it, 
and remained very still on his knees, wouldn’t he presently 
find this neuralgic fretting of his mind abating, and that 
assurance, that clear self-assurance that had hitherto been his 
strength, returning to him? He must not be in the least 
oily—they had actually been calling him oily—he must be 
perfectly direct and simple and fearless. He must pray 
straightforwardly to the silence as one mind to another. 

It was a little like the practice of some Dissenters and Quakers, 
but maybe it would be none the less effective on that account. 

Yes, he would pray. 

Slowly he sank to his knees and put his hands together. He 
was touched by a sort of childish trustfulness in his own 
attitude. ‘ Oh God,” he began, and paused. 

He paused, and a sense of awful imminence, a monstrous 
awe, gripped him. And then he heard a voice. 

It was not a harsh voice, but it was a clear strong voice. 
There was nothing about it still or small. It was neither 
friendly nor hostile ; it was brisk. 

“ Yes,” said the voice. “ What is it?” 


They found His Grace in the morning. He had slipped off 
the steps on which he had been kneeling and lay, sprawling 
on the crimson carpet. Plainly his death had been instan- 
taneous. 

But instead of the serenity, the almost fatuous serenity, that 
was his habitual expression, his countenance, by some strange 
freak of nature, displayed an extremity of terror and dismay. 

H. G. WELLS 


THE ART OF ACTING AND OF 
TEACHING ACTING 


ConstTaNTIN STANISLAVSKY, the famous founder and director 
of the Moscow Art Theatre, published some years ago an 
extremely interesting book which he called My Life in Art. 
It was especially stimulating to actors and critics. He has 
now written another which describes the preparation of a 
young actor for his life’s work.* It is Stanislavsky’s legacy ; 
his record of the methods by which the Moscow Art Company 
was trained. It is intended to be of service to those who 
come after him. The translator describes it as a book on 
“the grammar of acting.” I have never produced a play, 
and only once watched a play being produced from the be- 
ginning to its first performance. Therefore I speak with 
diffidence. But the book does not strike me as standing in 
the same relation to the art of acting as a grammar does to 
that of writing. It resembles rather a treatise on the philosophy 
of language underlying grammar. Do not therefore look first 
for rules, hints, tips, in this book or you will be disappointed. 
What can be learnt from it is something vaguer—an attitude 
towards the art of acting. And it must be added, the manner 
in which that is suggested by the director is Suitable to a type 
of mind more commonly found, no doubt, in Russian than in 
English or French students. The director’s explanations are 
often calculated to confuse the English or French actor— 
at least so it seems to me. His aim is to suggest to his pupils 
methods by which they may become mirrors of the world of 
emotions, and this implies constantly drawing their attention 
to the workings of their own minds. They are addressed 
to those who are congenitally introspective, and therefore 
intensely interested in such matters. Now the English mind 
is not as introspective as the Russian, and when the English 
actor is told to look within his attention must be directed more 
clearly to some definite psychological fact than Stanislaysky 
always found it necessary to do with his pupils. All he had 
to do with them was to start them on a journey of self-discovery 
among the mazes of their own minds; and they, without 
asking exactly what he meant in terms of scientific truth, 


* An Actor Prepares, by Constantin Stanislavsky. Bles. 16s. 
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without questioning his preliminary definitions (often to me 
disputable) would start delightedly exploring, getting “‘ hotter 
and hotter ” as we say in the game of hunt the thimble. 

Indeed, a great part of this book reminds me of that parlour- 
game: The director seated at the psychological piano and 
playing louder and loudgr, or more softly, as the players 
approach, or recede from, the spot where the thimble is hidden. 
It is a method which implies a peculiar introspective zest 
in his pupils more common, I suggest, in Russian than in 
English men and women. But the proof of a method is in 
its results, and by all accounts the Moscow Art Theatre was 
one of the seven wonders of the world. 

The artistic problem of the actor studying a part, however 
small, has three aspects. (a) What is the point of it—‘ the 
objective ” as Stanislavsky calls it? (6) What is its relation to 
the rest of the play ? (For any part is as much a relation to the 
play as an impersonation in itself.) (c) How am I to become 
that person whom I impersonate ? The last is, of course, a 
general question which involves the whole art of acting. Now 
one of the things which the director in this book (Stanislavsky 
himself, though he figures as a fictious person, Tortsov) does 
is to ask his pupils what they think is “the objective” of a 
particular part or of a scene between two characters. Take 
the scene between Brand, in Ibsen’s play, and his wife. The 
answer is easy and is given at once. Fanatical severity on the 
one side and instinctive mother-love on the other. Well, 
says Tortsov, let us try it on those lines. They try and it is 
not much of a success. The result is too abstract. Brand 
frowns and stamps vigorously, his wife is touching but some- 
how insipid. ‘“‘ What you are acting,” says the director, “ is 
theatrical and representational, and as such is not art in our 
sense.” (His stress throughout is on sincerity of emotion.) 
Now, he goes on, if in describing “‘ the objective”’ we used 
instead of nouns (fanaticism versus mother-love) verbs, “I 
wish to do so and so,” “I wish to feel my power,” “ I wish 
to make her feel responsibility towards humanity in general,” 
and on the woman’s side “ I wish to remember my dead child ” ; 
now let us see how the scene goes. It goes much better. 
And then the director draws the moral : 

Every one of the objectives you have chosen is, in a way, true and 
calls for some degree of action, said the Director. Those of you 
who are of lively temperament might find little to appeal to your 
emotions in “I wish to remember my dead child.” You would 
prefer to appeal to your emotions in “I wish to take hold of him 
and never let go.” Of what? Of the things, memories, thoughts 
of the dead child. . . It seems to me that you have given the answer 
to your own question why it is necessary to use a verb instead of a 
noun in choosing an objective. 

There, though the phraseology is not as distinct as I could 
personally wish it to be, speaks the born teacher of acting. 
He is perpetually seeking the suggestion which will release 
emotional sincerity in his pupils. 

I cannot follow him in detail here, too complicated are 
the clues he bids them follow in learning how to concentrate 
attention, cultivate emotion-memories and body memories, 
tap the subconscious, etc., etc.; but this one example will 
illustrate his methods. 

What is remarkable and important about Stanislavsky’s 
teaching is that it gets rid of that idea that acting is merely 
mimicry, merely a physical thing; a notion which has been 
responsible for degrading acting to a lower place among the 
arts. The infection which the reader carries away from this 
book is a feeling (and how stimulating this must be to the 
student !) that the actor and actress, as artist, uses the mind, 
the soul, every bit as much as a writer does in the creation of 
character and situation. In fact, it is only through the use 
of all the faculties those words imply that even gesture, facial 
expression and intonation can be thoroughly right on the 
stage. 

My interest in his book—though, as I said, I found it in places 
difficult to follow—has been increased by a visit to the London 
Theatre Studio, where the pupils of M. Saint-Denis have 
been giving a series of performances during the week after 
four terms’ work. By a piece of luck we have now in this 


country an artist and teacher whose methods do not limit 
the curriculum to learning, however efficiently, the tricks of 
the trade. An attitude towards the actor’s art is in- 
culcated in addition to the training in muscular suppleness, 
voice production, mimicry of physical gestures, etc., which 
are, as Stanislavsky also insists, so important a part of the 
mechanics of acting. That is to say it is, incidentally, also 
an education. But the proof of the pudding is in the eating ; 
and I have never enjoyed more a performance by students. 
As a rule, a students’ performance is one which one watches 
with sympathetic distress, eagerly greeting some passage in 
it rather better than the rest, looking at one’s feet or one’s 
programme during others. In the small studio-theatre at 
Islington I did nothing of the kind ; I often sat self-forgetful 
and moved. It sounds incredible, but the scene in the forest 
from A Midsummer Night’s Dream, in certain respects, pleased 
me more than any professional rendering I had seen. The 
producer in this case was Mr. Marcus Goring. It had short- 
comings, of course it had. The students in their anxicty 
to put life into the delivery of the words often gabbled 
dramatically. Hurried dramatic utterance requires great 
virtuosity if distinctness is to be preserved. The confrontation 
of Oberon and Titania was hardly dramatic enough. In 
their jealousy and bitterness they should have the beauty of 
angry wasps. But Oberon (though his accent left something 
to be desired) spoke his speeches with a delicate elocution, 
while in repose his presence was often extremely striking. 
Puck, as a child robin goodfellow, had not a touch of the 
self-consciousness that has ruined many a Puck, and the be- 
wildered lovers, Demetrius and Helena, Lysander and Hermia 
were spirited and distressful and comic to an admirable degree. 
The effect of morning, the gradual dawning of fact, after the 
night of magic, was better suggested than I have seen it sug- 
gested before. At the sound of Theseus’s chiming hounds 
confusion gradually clears away—poetically, humorously. 

The first act of The Three Sisters was obviously a students’ 
performance, but it was one which showed a nice sense in 
several of the actors, though imperfectly conveyed, of what 
Stanislavsky would call “the objectives” of those parts. As 
a performance it was (naturally enough) too slow and not 
adroit enough. But the star of the evening’s entertainment 
was Mr. Carl Wildman’s Judith. It was most impressive. 
Here we had a story told by means of a chorus of patriot- 
Jews with the central scene presented (the killing of Holofernes) 
as an actuality. No one has understood so well as M. Saint- 
Denis the dramatic power of the chorus, enabling the poet, 
or even perhaps the realist, to dramatise the epic motive. 
The secret of a living emotion-conducting chorus is that 
though the actors speak and at moments move in unison, 
each speaks and moves in a personal individual way. This 
removes the effect out of the category of congregational re- 
sponses and conveys a richness of emotional effect that the com- 
munal murmur of, say, church services or chanted rhythms 
never have. Those rhythms in the songs of Hebrew rejoicings 
have their place, but what struck me was the variety in unity 
of these student choruses. The evening closed with a repre- 
sentation of a fair, showing that knockabout spontaneity and 
improvised fun were also part of the London Theatre Studio’s 
curriculum—a part most necessary to loosen the impulses of 
the young actor or actress. 

I came away feeling that here was a school which taught 
that the art of acting was not a mere bundle of adroit tricks 
or the exploitation of a romantic personality, also that the way 
to teach the technique is to lead each student up to his or her 
particular problem and leave him or her to solve it. More 
power to M. Saint-Denis and good luck, for his methods may 
well lead to fine acting. It was a good idea instead of ending 
a term with a single performance to teach the young the 
difficulty of holding and repeating effects which the excite- 
ment of a single performance might have helped them to 
attain. I dare say they drooped some nights, and I can only say 
that on Monday last they delighted me. 

DESMOND MAcCCArtTHY 
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THE OPERA SEASON 


Tuer are to be two important seasons of opera this summer, 
one at Covent Garden and the other at Glyndebourne. The 
season at Covent Garden will begin a little earlier than usual 
this year, namely on Monday, April 1r9th, when Sir Thomas 
Beecham will conduct Ofello on the opening night with a 
fine Italian cast, including the tenor Martinelli (Otello), who 
has not sung at Covent Garden for very many years, and a 
new soprano, Fernanda Ciani, as Desdemona, who has not 
appeared hitherto in this country but has come right to the 
front in the last few years in Italy. More than usual interest 
will be given to the two cycles of Wagner’s “ Ring” by the 
fact that Furtwangler is to conduct them. He is the ideal 
living conductor for this music; nobody can make so much 
of it, not even Toscanini; nobody is spiritually so much at 
home in it, decidedly not Toscanini even if we admit that he 
shares the weakness of the “ star” actor to want to shine in 
inferior plays. And here I must make a short digression. 
Toscanini is coming to conduct a series of symphony concerts 
later in the summer with the B.B.C. orchestra. It is to be 
hoped that great care will be taken over the programmes. 
We do not want to hear Toscanini conduct the same pro- 
grammes as before. Instead of Beethoven’s seventh symphony 
can we not have the ninth and perhaps Verdi’s Requiem ? 
Then we have heard him so often in Brahms’s symphonies 
that it would be more interesting to hear him do, for example, 
Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique. An occasion such as this ought 
to be considered purely from a musical point of view. What 
does the little more expense involved in a choir matter in 
comparison with the opportunity of hearing Toscanini con- 
duct the Beethoven Mass in D, the Requiem of Verdi, of 
Mozart or of Berlioz ? 

At Covent Garden we are, at last, going to have several 
novelties. The first is the delightful Donizetti opera Don 
Pasquale, which will be given for the first time for very many 
years on Wednesday, April 21st. On Tuesday, April 2oth, 
we are to have the first performance in England by a combined 
force from the Paris Grand Opera and Opera Comique of 
Dukas’ Ariane et Barbe-Bleue, which is considered to be one 
of the finest of modern French operas. The same company 
under the conductor Philippe Gaubert will be responsible 
for Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande later in the season, and on 
Thursday, May 6th, for Gluck’s Alceste. These operas will 
be sung in French, and the scenery afd costumes will be 
brought from Paris. Alceste is a particularly welcome revival, 
and I think the times are most favourable now for an adequate 
appreciation by both the critics and the public of this master- 
piece of music drama. 

In addition there will be performances of Aida under that 
excellent Italian conductor Francesco Salfi, who will also 
conduct Don Pasquale. The presence of Signor Salfi makes 
me regret that the management is not presenting Rossini’s 
William Tell instead of Aida, because it is so long since we 
heard an adequate performance of it at Covent Garden, but 
a good Ada is always worth hearing. Fritz Reiner will 
conduct Parsifal and John Barbirolli Turandot. Later in the 
season Eugene Goossens will conduct his own opera, Don 
Juan de Manara, with the libretto of Arnold Bennett. Sir 
Thomas Beecham and his fellow-directors may be congratu- 
lated on having provided an interesting and enterprising 
programme for the coming season. Now for Glyndebourne. 

This year nothing is being added to the Glyndebourne 
programme, which will be a Mozart Festival, the whole season 
from May 19th to July 3rd being devoted to the five operas, 
Die Zauberfléte, Don Giovanni, Le Nozze de Figaro, Cosi fan 
Tutte and Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. Parts of these 
operas are to be broadcast this year, so that these perform- 
ances will interest a much wider public than before. In a 
Mozart festival I cannot but regret that Mr. Christie and Herr 
Fritz Busch have not been able to add a production of 
Idomeneo this year to the season. But I hope this will be 


done next year, for in some ways Idomenco is the greatest of 
all Mozart’s operas, and justice has never yet been done to it 
for the two simple reasons that (a2) producers and musicians 
are scared of it, just as pianists are scared of the Diabelli 
Variations and the Hammerklavier sonata, and (6) it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to get the requisite singers. But this must be 
overcome. Castrati or no castrati, Mr. Christie and Herr 
Fritz Busch must give at Glyndebourne an adequate produc- 
tion of Idomeneo or they will have failed in their glorious task 
of revealing the genius of Mozart to the musical public of this 
country. And when IJdomeneo is given it must be given as 
Mozart wrote it, or as near as possible. One must be as chary 
of cutting Idomeneo as of cutting Hamlet, whereas an adequate 
faith in the work will obtain a response such as the recent 
production of Hamlet met with at the “ Old Vic.” 

For those who may be reading here about Glyndebourne 
for the first time, I have to say what I have said before, that 
these are the finest and most satisfying productions of Mozart’s 
operas that have been given in our time. They eclipse all I 
have ever heard abroad, and it is impossible for the ordinary 
music-lover to form a just idea of these marvellous works until 
he has heard them at Glyndebourne performed in the language 
they were written in and complete as Mozart wrote them. As 
the prices are so high most of those who go will have to make 
some choice. It is with the object of helping the music-lover 
unfamiliar with these works that I add the suggestion that 
Figaro and Die Entfiihrung are the most accessible and easily 
enjoyed, that Die Zauberfléte and Don Giovanni are unlike 
anything else in the whole field of opera, and that Cosi fan 
Tutte, deceptively superficial as it seems, is in some ways the 
profoundest of all Mozart’s operas. In it Mozart has revealed 
an attitude to life that has been completely misunderstood 
during the hundred years since its composition. Let those 
who have ears to hear go and hear. W. J. TURNER 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“ Mile Away Murder,” at the Duchess 

A murder is committed, in a panelled library, with a view on to 
a garden with delphiniums, the poison used is curare. Comic 
relief is provided by the rivalry between Scotland Yard and the 
local police. Really, really, if one were making a parody of the 
most commonplace detective-play, one could hardly do more. 
Moreover, the problem is to discover not the culprit but the 
method he employed. And to any experienced reader of detective 
stories the solution is from the first as plain as a pikestaff. 
Altogether a play quite unworthy of Mr. Anthony Armstrong’s 
great talents. Mr. D. A. Clarke-Smith, Mr. Walter Hudd and 
Mr. Evelyn Roberts gave excellent performances, and one looks 
forward to seeing them working with less threadbare material. 
The play was well received. 


“Die Zauberfléte,” at Sadler’s Wells 

The new production by Clive Carey at Sadler’s Wells of Mozart’s 
Die Zauberfléte is a great improvement, especially as regards 
lighting and setting, on any previous production by the Vic-Wells 
Company of this opera. The unity of the opera—which is so 
essential to its effect—is preserved from its usual destruction 
through changes of scenery by means of many ingenious devices 
so that the action runs smoothly without a hitch through each 
act. Miss Ruth Naylor made a very fair attempt to do justice 
to the difficult music of the Queen of the Night and, although her 
top notes presented some difficulty to her, she had the right 
conception and did not fail to make a considerable effect. As 
Tamino, Mr. Francis Russell will probably improve as he gains 
flexibility. Mr. Sumner Austin must be praised for not over- 
fooling as Papageno and he had an adequate Papagena in Miss 
Olive Dyar. Miss Joan Cross sang beautifully as ever as Pamina, 
and Mr. Warwick Braithwaite secured a sound and vigorous 
performance. The chorus and ensembles were very good and 
as a whole this production may be thoroughly recommended as 
presenting Mozart’s great work in the right spirit. 


“ Strip-teasing You,” Victoria Palace 
Really, what is the world coming to. All this fuss and nonsense 
about a poor little girl, who behind a gauze curtain in a dim blue 
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light takes off her evening dress. Go to any bathing-pool and you 
can touch a hundred girls in the brilliant sun with much less on 
than Miss Diane Raye, and twenty years ago Miss Fay Compton 
could be seen nightly at the Empire taking off a little bit, because 
“a lawyer, a statesman, an artist, a sport, they always look longer, 
when dresses are short.” Apart from this flop the programme at 
the Victoria Palace is up to the usual standard. It has become 
once again the home of good rumbustious old-fashioned music-hall, 
and it is very seldom that it lets one down. Mr. Vic Oliver has 
a pretty turn at telling a story—he has one admirable one about 
a glass of milk, which is new—and the Mangines are extraordinary 
acrobats. Miss Froos from Broadway is perhaps hardly up to 
the best crooner standard, but there is a delightful musical turn 
in which the contrast between the beetle-brow of the ’cellist and 
the insouciant blonde beauty of his violinist partner emphasise 
the dexterity of their playing. 


“Elephant Boy,” at the Leicester Square 


Now that the readers of the New STATESMAN AND NATION 
have heard from Mr. Edward Thompson on what cynical lines 
hunting is carried on in India, one can hardly imagine them taking 
an excessively serious interest in Rudyard Kipling’s grandiose 
conception of the spiritual side of elephant hunting. For those 
who go to see this film of it there is a certain humour in the 
grotesque overacting of the villain which sets off the staggering 
quality of the dialogue, every sentence of which is calculated to 
stop an elephant in his tracks. The little boy whose jungle lore, 
<m dition to be a hunter and pseudo-mystical accord with elephants, 
are here celebrated, lisps gamely through his Kiplingese. The 
sahib in real tropical kit manfully hides his embarrassment when 
he is referred to as “ protector of the poor.” The photography 
is both excellent and varied ; though one of the most useful func- 
tions served by this film is to show that elephants’ backs, though 
pretty, are not necessarily art. Elephant Boy would be far better 
without sound, really good without Kipling, but nothing at all 
without the direction of Mr. Robert Flaherty. Those who go 
to it should be ready to shut their ears, disregard the story and 
get a kick out of camera angles and cuts. 


Soutine and Modigliani. 

Though Soutine is still alive and painting (his show at the 
Leicester Galleries contains work done during the last year) 
both he and Modigliani belong to a generation that has escaped 
from life’s battle into the hierarchy of demi old masters. Their 
work belongs to a time when an artist’s manner, if not exactly 
his patent, was at least his trade mark. Soutine is a painter 
who seems to have taken diatribes against modern painting as 
an inspiration. In his most typical period his humans are mal- 
formed, diseased and decayed, his colour is the colour of putri- 
faction. There is a genuine hatred in his caricatured figures. 
He is a master of rotten meat, of tripes, of mortification and 
pullulation, a Géricault who lets his love of deathliness get into 
the very paint he uses and fly from the tip of his infuriated brush. 
After such frenzy his later work is almost an anti-climax. As the 
fury abates it leaves as residue, a slight eccentricity of manner 
and, when that has been thrown off in some emotional landscapes, 
the painter is almost placid. The most recent work in this show— 
a portrait of a parish priest—might have been done by almost any 
talented young Russian with an admiration for Courbet. It 
gives only a hint in its luscious paint of what it might have been 
twenty years ago. There has never been a Soutine exhibition 
in Paris, and this is the first in London. A rather large proportion 
of later works makes it not as representative as it might have 
been ; his great romantic period is under-emphasised ; but the 
difficulties of getting together a Soutine exhibition are such that 
one may not hope for a better for many years. Soutine shared 
his studio with Modigliani. The existence of two such opposites 
in a single room must have been extraordinary. They are separated 
now—by a mile orso. The nineteen Modigliani oil paintings are at 
the Storran Gallery. These include the Little Peasant from the 
Tate and the magnificent Portrait of the poet Baranowski. All 
Modigliani’s work is distinguished by the tense and steely line 
he derived from Negro sculpture, and by an instinctive feeling for 
texture, but apart from these qualities the pictures seem to divide 
themselves into two classes. In Beatrice Hastings au Fauteuil 
or Portrait du Peintre Lagar, or the Madame Pompadour, he 
develops an art as removed and austere as the Negro heads that 
inspired him, in Nu en Chemise or Portrait de Feune Fille ; he is 
carried away by a grace and wistful charm that might be almost 
too sweet. One cannot guess what sort of thing he would be 





doing now, had he lived, but it seems unlikely that he would 
have ever run down as completely as his friend Soutine. 


THE COMING WEEK 


SaTurDAY, April roth— 
Elgar’s “‘ The Apostles,” Royal Albert Hall, 2.30. 
Opening of Exhibition of Spanish Art, Whitechapel Art Gallery, 5 
Sunpay, April r1th— 
Har Dayal on “ Ethical Aspects of Buddhism,” Conway Hall, rr. 
Dramatic Reading from Eugene O’Neill, Willoughby Hall, Hamp- 
stead, 8. 
“ Angelica” (Stage Society Production), Westminster. 
Monpay, April 12th— 
John Strachey on “ Imperialism,” with special reference to India, 
(first of five lectures), Large Memorial Hall, 8. 
Debate on Money, Credit and Socialism, 39 Doughty Street, 8.30. 
Tuespay, April 13th: 
Helen Topping on ‘‘ New Japan,” Friends House, 1.20. 
Dr. Harry Benjamin on “ Rejuvenation,” Suffolk Galleries, 8. 
Henry Brinton, Father Irebell, John Langdon-Davies and others 
on “ Religion in Spain To-day,” Granville Hall, Finchley, 8. 
Collection for Spanish Aid Committee. 
R. Herdman Pender on “ The Poster and Caricature in the U.S.S.R.” 
Chairman: E. McKnight Kauffer, Small Conway Hall, 8.15. 
C. P. Snow on “ The Individual and the State,” Manson Hall, 8.15. 
WEDNESDAY, April 14th— 
Debate: ‘“* That Fascism Offers no Hope for the Disinherited,” 
E. H. Haywood v. A. Raven Thomson, Central Hall, S.W.1, 
7.30. 
Mr. Norman Thomas on “ Socialism in America.” Other speakers : 
Rt. Hon. C, R. Attlee and Sir Stafford Cripps. Chairman: 
Rt. Hon. George Lansbury, Friends House, 8. 
Capt. B. N. Liddell Hart on “ The Realities of the Mediterranean 
Situation,” Livingstone Hall, 8. 
Capt. John N. Dickie on “‘ The Present Position in the Coal In- 
dustry,” Royal Society of Arts, 8.15. 
Cornelia Otis Skinner Recital, Little. 
TuHurspay, April 15th— 
“La Paix,” Presented by Royal College of Art Theatre Group, 
Royal College of Art, 8.30. Till April 19th. 
Stage Society’s discussion on “ Angelica,”’ Oddenino’s, 8.30. 
“Lord Adrian,” Gate. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


I nave just read, for the first time, that extremely fine book, 
The Enormous Room, by E. E. Cummings (Cape), which was 
first published in England nine years ago. It is the record 
of a young American Red Cross worker, attached to the French 
Army, who was thrust into a French internment camp for 
some months with his chum who had written indiscreet letters 
home which led the French authorities to believe that both 
were spies. It was an alarming experience which would have 
driven many young men half-crazy with persecution mania. 
Cummings rose to it as to the great experience of his life ; he 
threw aside all self-centred preoccupation about his own fate 
and gave all his attention to his fellow-prisoners. As a result, 
through the length of The Enormous Room, plastered with 
spittle, crawling with vermin, and packed with crapulous 
scoundrels lying on rotten straw, there blows exactly that 
careless breath of poetry which Réné Clair has caught in 
A Nous La Liberté. The faults of the book seem to me that 
there is a touch of masochism in it which gives it a slight 
unreality, and that Mr. Cummings does not quite appreciate 
that the French were not mad to be afraid of spies in wartime, 
but extremely sensible—and that from a military point of view 
it was better the innocent should suffer than that the guilty 
should escape. Very many readers will know The Enormous 
Room, but I have mentioned it here because the internment 
camp at La Ferté Macé is so extraordinarily like an eighteenth- 
century prison. If you are going to read of Newgate and the 
hulks, read Cummings first, for he will tell you what they 
would have seemed like to live in, to a man of our period. 
If I had not just read Cummings, I might not have tackled 
The Foundation of Australia, by Dr. Eris O’Brien (Sheed and 
Ward, 12s. 6d.), which is, in the words of its sub-title, a study 
in English Criminal Practice and Penal Colonisation in the 
Eighteenth Century. Dr. O’Brien’s style is a bit heavy: 
it is the kind of book one only reads for the sake of 
the matter: an interesting book, a valuable book, but not a 
good book. The descriptions of Howards’ life and of Governor 
Phillip’s character are from their very nature, moving. Dr. 
O’Brien begins with a description of the English prisons and 
an indictment of the laws aimed purely at the defence of 
property. To hang a boy for stealing cherries appears 
iniquitous to us to-day, but it was no more “ unjust” than 
sending him to a reformatory until men’s consciences were 
shocked by it. There is no such thing as “justice.” The 
cherries have gone ; the owner of the orchard feels outraged 
and a just punishment is merely what is accepted by the 
community. Only time can put the cherries back on the tree. 
Probably the best and easiest legal reform would be, always 
allowing bail, so to increase the law’s delays that the party 
aggrieved always got bored, or died, before he was able to 
obtain “ justice,” which is a mere delusion of the unthinking 
mind. Dr. O’Brien shares it, by the way—and, of course, so 
do I when I have suffered an injury. 


* * * 


Banishment is the most reasonable punishment to which 
society can sentence any member whom it finds intolerable. 
He will probably fit into some other community. The sanctions 
which are adopted in private life are likely to form the best 
models for the penal code, and banishment is frequently 
practised in family life in dealing with those who prove 
persistently disagreeable. The history of transportation has 
been derived from the ancient custom of Sanctuary—by which 
evil-doers were given a certain time in which to leave the 
country. It also seems to have historical affinities with slave- 
raiding, and with the Dahomey practice of selling some of the 
King’s subjects as slaves every year. Curiously enough, in 


his historical survey of the subject, Dr. O’Brien does not 


mention Cromwell’s campaign in Ireland, which was followed 


‘by the transportation of thousands of native Irish to the 


Barbadoes and Virginia. In America there were from the 
first settlers and planters who were eager to buy transported 
felons as labourers or domestic servants, whose criminal 
origin and servile status were rapidly forgotten, since they 
lived at close quarters on intimate terms with their employers. 
After a few years the transported convict became a hired man, 
and from that he easily passed into being a settler, a trapper, or 
a pioneer. The system of transportation to America—about 
a thousand persons seem to have been transported every year 
over a period of about one hundred and fifty years—worked 
well. It may be compared with the power of the Russian 
village community to exile its unruly members to Siberia and 
each system helped to produce the same type of enterprising 
individualist who could not fit easily into an established society. 
What Tchehov wrote of Siberians strikes an Englishman as 
true of some Colonials : 

The people here inspire the newcomer with a feeling akin to horror. 
They are big-browed, big-jawed, broad-shouldered fellows with huge 
fists and tiny eyes. They are born in the local iron foundries, and at 
their birth a mechanic officiates instead of an accoucheur. . . . This 
morning just such a one came in, big-browed, big-jawed, huge, 
towering up to the ceiling, seven feet across the shoulders. . . . It 
appeared that this was our relation. 


* * * 


The American Declaration of Independence brought trans- 
portation to a sudden stop, and in consequence the English 
gaols became choked. Lord North’s Government had to 
devise some expedient to relieve the pressure and naturally 
inclined to a temporary rather than a definitive measure. They 
wanted a cheap substitute for transportation until the practice 
could be resumed. Thus the hulks came into being. Convicts 
were to be sentenced to “ hard labour ” and were made to dig 
gravel at the mouth of the Thames while they were lodged on 
board obsolete, or condemned, vessels of war. In the hulks 
they died rapidly ; there were frequent inquiries, and questions 
in Parliament. Moreover, the hulks could not accommodate 
the criminals. Thus Pitt’s Government was forced to find 
some new outlet, and Australia was colonised simply because 
the English prisons overflowed. As might be expected the 
hardships of a convict colony unloaded in the Antipodes were 
appalling. They would have been worse had it not been for 
the character of Governor Phillip. From the first he was 
fighting the authorities—fighting to prevent venereally diseased 
convicts being transported, fighting for anti-scorbutics for the 
voyage, for decent clothing, food and medical stores. For 
years the colony was in constant danger of starvation and as 
is always the case, central control and Government administra- 
tion led to cruelties. After Phillip’s departure the assignment 
system came in, but the convicts still belonged to the Govern- 
ment; they were merely the slaves of masters who were not 
responsible for their support. In spite of this, Dr. O’Brien 
is of the opinion that the assigned servant was probably better 
off than the convict in Government employ. Had Pitt really 
had an Empire builder’s vision he would have sent out before 
the convicts the American loyalist refugees for whom nothing 
was done. If they had been the first settlers, they could have 
absorbed the convict labour usefully and a vast amount of 
suffering might have been avoided. Among later rulers of 
the settlement we meet Captain Bligh, who, in spite of recent 
whitewashing, I suppose can be called insufferable. Men 
mutinied when he was in command in New South Wales. 
Dr. O’Brien does not carry his history far enough to reach 
one of the greatest and least known empire builders, who 
suitably enough graduated from Newgate to take a leading 
part in Australasian affairs. This was Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield who, after a happy marriage following the abduction 
of the lovely Miss Pattle, abducted Miss Turnor after he was 
left a widower and was sent for some years to gaol. More than 
any other man he was responsible for the Dominions having 
their own Parliaments and constitutions instead of their being 
misgoverned from London. Davip GARNETT 
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DREYFUS: 


His Life and Letters 
by PIERRE DREYFUS 


This remarkable biography is divided into two parts. The first by his son is a graphic account of the trial and the second 
by Dreyfus himself is the pathetic and tragic story of his second condemnation to his acquittal. With 23 illustrations. 18/- 


AIR OVER EDEN 


by “H.W.” and SIDNEY HAY 


There are many books of travel, but this is an exceptional one. The aim of the author has been to write a modern air 
book about Iraq, a Country enormously rich in historical associations. It is a bird's-eye view, and a remarkably vivid survey 
of 5,000 years of history. With 62 photographs and coloured map. 18/- 


MY ESCAPE from GERMANY 


by WILL! MELCHERT 


The author of this book was arrested in Germany for writing articles which displeased the authorities. He was released 
but deprived of his passport and possessions. After a series of amazing adventures he arrived as a stowaway in a ‘plane 
at Croydon. 816 


| STAND NUDE 


by JAMES ROYCE 


The amazing autobiography of a vagabond worker telling of his struggles to make his way in the world. He was a cavalryman 
in the War and afterwards suffered the bitterness of unemployment. It has exceptional merit in the naturalness and vigour 
of its telling. 816 


Sir SAM FAY 


The WAR OFFICE AT WAR 


“‘ These are pictures of many of the great English figures of the period. There is little intrusion of self at all except the 
stamp of a wise, humorous and likeable personality throughout the book.’’—The Times. With 16 illustrations. 18/- 


AIRMAN FRIDAY 


by WILLIAM COURTENAY 

















See eres 


Introduction by AMY JOHNSON Foreword by LORD LONDONDERRY 
“ This is a book of rich and rambling reminiscences which throws much light on the work that goes on behind the scenes 
in the preparation of big record-breaking flights.’’—Morning Post. With 69 illustrations. 12/6 


WHIRLPOOLS on the DANUBE 


by CHRISTOPHER SIDGWICK 


“Mr. Sidgwick has a pretty way of writing about his travels. He gives the sense of knowing about everything that is going ' 
on, from surrealism to the mental workings of Herr Hitler—Sensible and amusing general and personal comment.’’— 
Morning Post. With 39 beautiful photographs. 18/- 
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NEW NOVELS 


Mr. Witt Among the Rebels. By RAMOn J. SENDER. Trans- 
lated by Sir PeTER CHALMERS MITCHELL. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


We Are Not Alone. By James Hitton. Macmillan. 6s. 
A Bridge to Divide Them. By Goronwy Rees. Faber. 


7s. 6d. 
Great Laughter. By FANNIE Hurst. Cape. 8s. 6d. 


It is as difficult for the critic to form a fair judgment of a foreign 
literature as it is for a novelist to draw a foreign character who is 
not fanciful and a caricature. Generalisation has to suppiy what 
rooted instinct with its unconscious sensibility ought to give, 
for few novelists or critics are capable of a preliminary de- 
nationalisation before they set to work. The Spanish novelists 
have had an exceptional disadvantage here. Spain has been 
outside the main European stream for so long and the regionalism 
which has coloured the Spanish novelists so deeply has made them, 
to a foreign eye, provincial—unspoiled, perhaps, but uncouth. 
One could admire a certain purity of tone, a clear, sweet quality ; 
and they have retained a natural power to express sentiment 
without sentimentality—wvide the plays of Martinez Sierra— 
which the English novelists in their sophistication have almost 
entirely lost. But the Spaniards have had little to say to us and 
their charm has been eccentric. This is true, at any rate, of the 
older generation. The younger, as Spain is dragged like some 
unwilling mule to drink at the European trough, is evidently 
changing, or perhaps the change is in ourselves and we are being 
dragged to the Spanish trough. Indeed, the work of Ramén 
Sender suggests that the change is partly in ourselves. We have 
moved towards him rather than he to us. We in the rest of 
Europe have been confronted with the problems of social violence, 
and violence is peculiarly his subject, as readers of Seven Red 
Sundays will remember. 

Mr. Witt Among the Rebels is a far better book. It is serene 
and accomplished, a novel of a very high order, purged of the 
provincial weaknesses and wishes of the earlier volume. One 
gets also the incidental and illicit pleasure of reading it as a sans 
commentaire essay on the present British foreign policy in 
Spanish affairs. But the subject is Spain of the 1st Republic 
in the early seventies of last century and the adventures 


of an Englishman in Cartagena who becomes unwillingly 
involved in the federal struggle. He is married to a 
Spanish lady. Mr. Witt is a nice and distinguished man, a 


respected engineer and scientist of generous mind but in per- 
petual mora! conflict. Progress and justice, yes; but not by 
violence, not by passion. The primitive unruliness is in his wife. 
The logic of the intellect and the logic of the passions are in con- 
flict, not only in the grave interior of their house, which looks out 
upon the naval harbour, the forts and the assembling warships, 
but in the factions of the town and the consulates. There is no 
doubt about Ramén Sender’s narrative power or of his ability 
to describe men and women of all types; but how has he suc- 
ceeded with his foreign character ? Very well, diabolically well, 
I think, with deep and disarming sympathy. It would have been 
so easy to have turned Mr. Witt into an unsubstantial satirical 
sketch, but, instead, he is solid, muddled, sincere and yet not 
quite sincere, rather shocked by himself, shocked both by his 
excitement before the adventure which is not really his, shocked 
by his hypocrisies and yet judicious about their inevitability. 
Mr. Witt is a human being and a moral being, without vulgarity 
or fancifulness in the drawing ; and it is Mr. Sender’s serenity of 
temper, his economy of thought and style and his unsoured and 
warm understanding of moral issues which make the austere 
or terrible moments of the book fit with wonderful truth into 
their places. There is an execution scene which spares no real 
detail, which has that perfect physical quality which Spaniards 
know so well how to render and which yet leaves the imégimiion 
appeased and not outraged. Kad where so many historical novels 
lumber along encumbered with the detail of their period, Mr. Witt 
Among the Rebels is free and alive with the gravity and mellow- 
ness of an engraving to which the irony of history has given a new 
vividness and significance. It has been admirably translated by 
Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell. 

There are sympathy and warmth in Mr. Hilton too, though his 
matter is slender. We Are Nat Alone is the tale of a good and 
innocent man undone by the stupidity and incomprehension of 
his neighbours. He is a country doctor of whom we learn in the 


‘pening page that he has been hanged for the murder of his wife, 
and thereafter Mr. Hilton proceeds to tell the true story of the 


crime. It is a trail of misread clues with the reader more and 
more in the know and I must not, in a tale of such surprises, give 
away the secret. The defect of Mr. Hilton’s treatment is that, 
in its later phase, it leaves too many questions. We are only 

grudgingly credulous. We do not deny the possibility, but 
object that through some avoidance of a climax—which obviously 
is the doctor’s trial—we are defrauded of the open clash between 
the doctor and his enemies. Mr. Hilton’s idea is having it all 
its own way and in consequence there is no real conflict between 
the good and the stupid because the stupid are shadows. This 
is not to deny the skill of the writing or the fine sensibility with 
which the doctor is observed. He is the negative man shown to 
be exceptional with the justice of a sensitive art. It is not easy 
to draw a successful portrait of a man of rare goodness of char- 
acter; but Mr. Hilton has brought it off cleverly, and his 
ingenious exercise has the interest of being a fable as well as a 
novel of acute suspense. 

The symbolism in Mr. Goronwy Rees’s new book is, I suppose, 
ultimately political. The scene is South Wales, first in a mining 
valley and later in an industrial town by the sea, and his aim has 
been to show the effects of an industrialist’s ambition upon two 
different sets of people—a young working-class couple and upon 
his own family, particularly upon the younger generation. There 
is something artificial in the handling of the theme; it is staged 
and the play breaks awkwardly into halves. Mr. Goronwy Rees 
seems tc have two manners also, a different one for each of his 
two classes. 

This may be justifiable, but his working class narrative is 
vastly superior to the other, indeed it is so exceptionally good, 
so fresh, alive and natural, that I found the other figures con- 
ventional by comparison. One part shows the lively and equable 
disposition of the born story teller and artist, the other the wit 
and cleverness to be found in any talented novel about middle 
class young people at odds with each other and their parents. 
Meredith used to have theories about the theatrical nature of the 
Welsh talent, and it seems to be at work in Mr. Rees; but there 
is another quality, a natural sweetness and tenderness, an ease 
with physical life and a complete sympathy with ordinary people 
which has no condescension about it and does not overwhelm 
them with their ordinariness. His Johnnie, the stoker, and his 
girl are beautifully drawn. They are lyrical but not unreal 
beings, and even the too melodramatic tragedy which stamps 
them out does not crush them in the admiring reader’s mind. 
It is in the early pages of the book that Mr. Rees’s achievement 
as a novelist tells. 

After this, Miss Fannie Hurst’s book seems to be one of those 
vast, efficient, character-producing factories which depress the 
reviewer as he settles down to the pretence of reading her 460 
very closely printed pages. There are granny and mummy, 
the swarm of children, their wives, their lovers, their friends, a 
huge accumulation of shrewd hard family gossip. The time is 
the candid twenties, the period of parent-shocking, when many 
puzzled mothers found their dining rooms turned into a kind of 
sophisticated fo’castle. The war has upset the males of the Neale 
family and Scotch granny is on the whole disappointed with them. 
They either think they are defeating the laws of nature or are 
throwing dust in her eyes. Pish! as granny says! The reader 
is thrust into the middle of a large, loud-voiced family all 
talking at once about each other, all in the know and himself the 
bewildered stranger. It is shrewd, hard, brisk stuff, merciless 
in the family way, rugged individualism none the less rugged for 
being three generations in New York and getting better off. 
Granny is the familiar ogre whose Great Laugh is like a cackle 
from Nature itself about the frettings of the generations. The 
observation of character is good. Miss Hurst hits off her victims 
in a brisk phrase. Granny considers the “ pallor’ of the per- 
sonalities of her descendants; Cox was like “a person walking 
ciose t6 an overshadowing wall Josie was like “a sparrow with 
a fever.” Seductions, marriages, changes of career, deaths, tears 
and worries pass before the eye of Miss Hurst’s almost monotonous 
common sense. The moving finger types and, having typed, 
moves on while Josie passes from the first defiances of sin not to 
tragedy but to a contented tippling, and the hairy Chauncey 
watches the main chance into high politics. And Granny’s cackle 
terrifies everybody as only the American matriarch can. Of course 
one of the results of the decline of the family has been a corre- 
sponding decline in interest in character for its own sake, but no 
one can say after reading this ungainly yet somehow impressive 
book of gossip, that they did not know. .. . 

V. S. Pritcuett 
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A Bridge 
to Divide Them 


Goronwy Rees 
‘A strange and illusively beautiful 
story, powerful and exquisite.’”— 
Western Mail. 
A new novel by the author of Zhe 


She Was a Queen 


>. ‘ . 
Maurice Collis 
Maurice Collis 

. a really good book. This lovely, 
exciting, vivid, romantic and extremely witty story. It is a tale of pure 
enchantment throughout, of the darkest possible deeds in the brightest 
possible sunlight, of palanquins royal barges and State Umbrellas, of dancing 
girls and jugglers, of poisonings, burnings, and executions at the feet and 
trunks of trained elephants and of tortuous intrigues. This exquisite, real 
and absurd farrago reads like “Lady Precious Stream” turned into a 


By the author of Siamese White. 


‘An experience rare in these days . . 





Cochran Revue with a “book” by Mr. Shaw. The events are those of an 


Arabian Nights tale.” JAMES AGATE: Daily Express. Illustrated. 15/- 


Summer Flood. 


Mr. Witt 
among the Rebels 


; Ramon J. Sender 
A novel of the last Spanish civil 
war by the author of Seven Red 
Sundays. 


et GPS RIES Lo 


Things Past Redress 


Augustine Birrell 
An autobiography of personal impressions, of recollections, out of a long 
and varied lifetime of men, books, and things. Altogether excellent reading. 
Just published. Illustrated. 15]- 











Europe in Arms Liddell Hart 


‘If ever a book was apropos of the years we live in it is Europe in Arms. No one ought to dogmatize . until they 
have studied this book very carefully. And this applies especially to Members of Parliament.’ —Observer. ‘Here is a 


book written in non-technical terms which should be pondered by every civilian.’ —Worning Post. ‘An event.’ — The 
Times. ‘Masterly and penetrating.’ —Manchester Guardian. 4 Recommended by the Book Society. 12/6 


The LCS. Sir Edward Blunt 


‘Likely to remain the best account of one of the most remarkable administrative organizations in the history of 


Ne a a ee 


. & government, at the moment when it is changing its whole character.’ — Daily Herald. ‘A master of the subject. 
l Parents, tutors, and guardians will no longer have an excuse for ignorance.’ — The Times. 8/6 
5 


r Road through Kurdistan A.M.Hamilton 








e ‘A fascinating book abounding im vivid character-sketches of Kurds and Assyrians, stories of hairbreadth escapes, 

: charming descriptions illustrated by beautiful photographs of some of the most beautiful scenery in Asia. Mr. 

e) Hamilton’s achievement is unique of its kind.’—J. A. SPENDE.R. xeFoyle’s Travel Book of the Month choice 

> With 28 illustrations. 12/6 
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- A live and fascinating biography which everyone will enjoy, by the greatest A clo o-Ps { Sibelius by u e only 

; ao (js ES PSER Giets . hr age musician the great Pinnish com- 

1 @ living authority on Cotman. The artistically minded reader will now be et - 

1 @ able to follow Cotman’s development with new insight. ‘This should be- ft ase rh 4 head ies ; 
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THE AMAZING DR. GOGARTY 


As I Was Going Down Sackville Street: A PHANTAsY IN 
Fact. By Oniver St. J. GoGarty. Rich and Cowan. 16s. 


It has been said of Mr. Belloc that there are too many of him 
for the public to take in; that he is not only a prophet, but a 
procession. Dr. Gogarty, that famous Dubliner, has something 
of the same multiplicity : no mere character he, but a cavalcade, 
swinging down Sackville Street any time this last thirty years in 
the slightly disorderly Irish way; Senator, innkeeper, play- 
wright, wit, physician, airman, poet; all great-hearted gentle- 
men, and all singing a song. Mr. Yeats’s highly eccentric antho- 
logy of modern verse performed one admirable service in intro- 
ducing the English public to Oliver Gogarty’s verse; but, even 
if he had never published a line of his @wr (and much of his best 
is, alas, unpublishable) his place in literature would remain secure, 
for he is not only witty in himself, but the cause that wit is in other 
men. James Joyce turned him into the “ stately, plump Buck 
Mulligan ” of Ulysses ; and in that comic masterpiece Hail and 
Farewell George Moore gave a wonderful glimpse of his riotous 
talk, under his own name when it was presentable, under an alias 
when the tides of genial blasphemy and. transcendental smut 
threatened to rise too high for safety. 

It might have been predicted that his memoirs would be unlike 
anybody else’s, and so they are. Dublin, rather than himself, 
is his subject ; thirty years of Dublin politics, murder, literature 
and jest ; but if it’s an “ historical perspective’ that you’re after, 
you’ve come to the wrong boyo. “ The only way to treat this 
town,’ remarks the Doctor between drinks, “‘ is the way the 
Chineses treat their pictures: eschew perspective.’’ Events 
and people pop up and down as they are wanted, no matter if 
decades separate them; we are in a metaphysical pub, drinking 
deep in the disintegrating company of Professor Einstein and Mr. 
Dunne. Facts? Dates? Who wants such things? They bore 
Dr. Gogarty, as they bore so many of the Irish: “ We never had, 
as England had, the Roman schoolmaster to teach us logic.”” “‘ The 
names in this book,” says the witty Senator, ordering another 
round and beckoning Pirandello into the circle—‘“ the names in 
this book are real, the characters fictitious.’ All the same, the 








Don't go to the theatre 


again without first taking a look at L. A. G. 
Strong’s new half-crown book, Common 
Sense about Drama. How well it clarifies 
those many points about acting, production, 
dialogue, poctic drama, tragedy and comedy, 
etc., that fire the imagination of the serious 
playgoer. Very few writers could handle 
these well-worn topics so individually, or 
so neatly fuse facts and original philosophy. 
“A very able short book that I cordially 
commend to my readers, writes Mr. St. 
ohn Ervine in the Observer; Robert 
Speaight says, “ It gives the seasoned theatre- 
goer new angles of appreciation.” 

Common Sense about Drama costs only 
2s. 6d.; and perhaps this is the place to 
mention too that Nelson’s publish Prof. 
Allardyce Nicoll’s The English Theatre, 
which is the only complete history of its 
subject (with bibliography and 12 illustra- 
tions, 6s. net). At any bookshop. 


NELSON 


35 PATERNCSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 





amateur of Dublin society will recognise many portraits. Yeats 
sits up in bed, recovering from a cold and plunging with gusto into 
the immensely congenial discussion of George Moore’s supposed 
impotence. Bernard Shaw goes to church, and, when they pass 
him the plate, moves aside murmuring “Press.” Old Dr. 
Mahaffy is sceptical about the Russian atrocities which are making 
A.E.’s blood boil: “ Let us get this right, my good man. Who 
is knouting whom?” There is a rather unfortunate meeting 
between Michael Collins and A.E.: in the midst of that mystic’s 
golden and glowing periods Collins produces a note-book with 
the words: _“ Your point, Mr. Russell?” A whole chain of 
stories about Moore and Sir Thorneley Stoker, which has long 
been going the Hibernian rounds, at last finds its way—and 
worthily—into print. 

Minor characters, unknown to the outside world, perhaps 
creatures of the Doctor’s fertile brain, make startling, dream- 
like appearances; thus Thwackhurst, the collector of popular 
wall-inscriptions, pokes his head out “through the first letter 
in Oxo high up in the blank wall of a house.” (What happier 
symbol could there be of the space-time continuum ?) A little 
later on in the day (or in the century) we encounter him down 
in the street, reciting from a scholarly note-book a graffito of the 
Golden Age, found in the lavatory behind Nelson’s Pillar (“ there 
is a version in a pub in Dalkey, but it is corrupt ”’) : 


Here lies the grave of Keelin, 
And on it his wife is kneeling ; 

If he were alive, she would be lying, 
And he would be kneeiing. 


But politics have.ruined his hobby. “ You can’t find anything 
in a piss-house now but political remarks. . . . And just when 
the spread of popular eduication was bringing the graffiti lower 
on the walls.” This, if the most characteristic, is by no means 
the only political lament in a book which conceals much melan- 
choly behind its irony and wit : little in the spectacle of con- 
temporary Ireland pleases Dr. Gogarty. His sympathies are 
pagan, heroic, aristocraties He is appalled by the complacent 
provinciality all around him, and sighs for the well-bred arro- 
gance of a Mahaffy to rebuke a nation turned into “a race of bi- 
lingualists ignorant and gullible in two languages.”’ Yet he remains 
as unhappy away from Dublin as Dublin, we feel sure, would be 
unhappy without him. £ 

In his book conversation predominates, as you would expect; 
much is said that is amusing, much that is wise, much also—it 
must be admitted—that is obscure. In Dublin everyone is so 
conscious of the national reputation for quick wits that no one 
dares to ask: “‘ What do you mean? Please explain. I don’t 
quite see.”” Sometimes I feel inclined to say : “ Your point, Dr. 
Gogarty ?”’ His book would have gained much by the sup- 
pression of esoteric passages, and the reshaping and clarification 
of detail. It remains a fine, rich Irish stew, compounded of the 
same juicy ingredients that gave us Ulysses and Hail and Farewell. 
But Moore and Joyce, though the pride of rival kitchens, both 
learnt their cooking in France. DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


A BURMESE QUEEN 


She was a Queen. By Maurice Coiiis. Faber and Faber. 15s. 


A book of great charm is concealed behind this opaque 
unrevealing title. 

In thirteenth-century Btirma, “ when Kyazwa, the philosopher 
king, was on the throne, the king who wrote a handbook on 
metaphysics for the use of his concubines,” a farmer’s daughter, 
Ma Saw, received by omens the assurance of a high destiny. This 
occurred duly in the next reign: King Usana, the philosopher’s 
son, raised her to the concubinate, and afterwards to the rank 
(specially created) of deputy queen. On Usana’s death, she helped 
his younger son to secure the throne, and became Chief Queen— 
a post of more than common responsibility, for Narathihapaté 
was not only unintelligent but unbalanced. At length his folly 
provoked a Tartar invasion ; forced by his eighteen-year-old son 
to take poison, he died in the arms of Queen Saw, who then 
retired to her native village with all the honours, and in the 
company of her ex-Chief Minister, a Chinese noble from the 
Sung court. 

The sequence of events is taken from a Burmese history known 
as the Glass Palace Chronicle ; but the author’s twenty years’ 
experience of Burma is more important. 

Indeed, the story itself; though most convincingly handled, 
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s'll wake you whistle 





‘And so, Percival, I must ask you to release me from our engagement. 
I could never marry a man who doesn’t smoke Greys Cigarettes. 


So Perce, after rushing blindly into the night, discovered that he could 
now allord to smoke more and better cigarettes, and found his true help- 


meet in Greys . . . Not quite convincing ? Well, let’s say that Greys are 


very good cigarettes, and leave it at that. 


THE Greys CIGARETTES 


Ten for sixpence 


Footnote.— Twenty ordinary cigarettes a day, says a doctor, can do 
a smoker no harm. The trouble is that, judging by what one reads, 
there is hardly such a thing as an ordinary cigarette . except Greys. 


ISSUED BY THE UNITED KINGDOM TOBACCO CO. LTD.. ASSOCIATE OF GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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A NEW TITLE IN A GREAT SERIES * 
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CICELY HAMILTON 


‘Cicely Hamilton wanders about 
the post-war world conversing amic- 
ably with Nazis and Communists, 
fanatics, and children. . . . A sane 
and unusually civilized individual 
in a wildly perverse world.’ So 
wrote the late Winifred Holtby. 


While this book does not pretend to 
be a complete survey of Scottish life, 
it deals with many aspects of life and 
development, several of which do 


not usually come within the ken of 


the visitor. 


Contents 


AUTHOR'S FOREWORD * CONTRASTS AND 
EXTREMES * THE SECOND CITY OF THE 
EMPIRE * SLUM AND SLUM CLEARANCE * 
THE PROBLEM OF ‘THE IRISHMAN * HIGH- 
LAND DEPOPULATION, VOLUNTARY AND 
INVOLUNTARY * THE FUTURE OF THE 
HIGHLANDS * THE NATIONALIST MOVE- 
MENT AND ITS ORIGINS * THE GAELIC 
CULT * THE KIRK * SCOTLAND OF THE 
CATHOLIC * ABERDEEN AND THE FISH- 
ERIES * GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS * 
EDINBURGH AND MATTERS’ ARISING 
THEREFROM * TAY AND TWEED * ODDS 
AND ENDS AND COMMENTS * NOTES 


iustrations 


16 FULL PAGES IN HALF-TONE 


Price 7s. 6d. net 
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* Other titles in Cicely Hamilton’s 
series of books on Modern Europe: 


MODERN GERMANIES : MODERN FRANCE 


MODERN ITALY [four shillings and sixpence cach] 


MODERN RUSSIA [seven shillings and sixpence each | 
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Prospectus of the series post free from: 
J. M. DENT & SONS LIMITED 
Aldine House: Bedford Street: London 
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remains a trifle languid and episodic. Some of the best chapters, 
e.g., a fascinating description of the rope trick, have little or nothing 
to do with it: and moreover, the central figure does not exactly 
come off. Queen Saw’s charm and ability are dinned into us, 
but we never quite see them; she appears, if anything, rather 
schoolmarmish. The weak-minded, unpleasant Narathihapaté 
is much better. But the real attraction is in the atmosphere—in 
the rich, warm colours, the delicious blandness of the whole 
scene : in the blend of alien and familiar, the exotic strangeness 
clothing a social life almost ridiculously urbane. What a charming 
place! one keeps thinking. What charming people! And how 
like ourselves, if we were only one-tenth as picturesque and 
attractive ! 

That is what the author meant us to feel. He likes to suggest 
resemblances, observing, for instance, that for weeks after the 
display of the rope trick “ no popular entertainment was complete 
unless the clown brought a rope and threw it into the air.”” To 
him also it is the background that matters: the life of country 
and court, and the religion in all its facets—the charming fairy-tale : 
element, the shallowness of a worldly cult, and the noble suavity 
of true Buddhism. “ All suffering creatures who wander in the 
Three Worlds must needs endure the Eight World-Predicaments.” — 
This cold comfort—murmured by Queen Saw over her dying 
husband—has a wonderfully sedative and benign effect. 

The note of Christianity is different and less impersonal; on 
the other hand, what could be less alien to the Western mind 
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than the fashionable theory of pagoda-building >— 
This pagoda-building was well suited to a rich and elegant court. ‘ 
It was expensive ; it had a pleasant flavour of the arts; and it was ( 
profitable, not in a vulgar sense, but metaphysically. The profit was 
connected with the current theory of salvation by works, a theory fF 7 
which mystics like the Royal Chaplain found shallow, but which was t 
suitable for laymen. According to it all actions were indestructible si 
facts which, accumulated, became the personality of the actor. To — St 
build a pagoda was assumed to be a meritorious act and, therefore, * v 
to make the builder to that extent a meritorious person. Thus, ifa Fy b 
court lady felt that her tongue had been running away with her and er 


thereby she was accumulating a demerit which threatened to hold 
her back from that ultimate enlightenment which was the aim of the 
religion, it became very proper for her to build a pagoda. .. . 
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The author’s manner is carefully appropriate: an urbane W 
simplicity, capable of:nice gradation from the familiar to the ins 
formal. It was a delicate thing to keep up—there are slips of J set 
taste, and even occasionally of grammar ; but it is very agreeable riv 
on the whole. ™ An 

The price of the book is justified by the number of well-chosen [7 “7 
and beautiful illustrations. K. JOHN wo 
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THE DUKE ia 

The Man Wellington through the Eyes of Those Who pa 
Knew Him. By Muriret WELLESLEY. Constable. 18s. | fam 

This is a rather disappointing book. Not that it is bad ; on | 
the contrary, it is quite readable; but it might have been fas- | on 
cinating. For the Duke of Wellington is one of the most remarkable sh; 
and entertaining characters in history, and Miss Wellesley has) ¥ ha 
been at pains to read everything that was said or written about) 7 of 
him by his contemporaries. As, like most remarkable characters, hor 
he left a deep impression on almost all who met him, and a | an 
naturally many of these thought it worth while to record their I 
impressions in detail, Miss Wellesley had it in her power to give’ 7 _ 
us a valuable and diverting picture of her great ancestor. Unfor- ~ fom, 
tunately, she has thought fit to record only what, in her opinion, If « 
redounds to his credit. This was a mistake. Great characters 9 °! the 
have their faults, which are of no great interest, and theif very 1 
absurdities, which are essential ; for often it is in their absurditic 7 
that they reveal themselves most vividly. Miss Wellesley present 
us with the picture of a well-nigh infallible general and a characte! 
almost without blemish.- The picture is unconvincing; also i 
is unamusing. 

In fact, the Duke was one of those compact characters—Dr 
Johnson was ancther—so much of a piece that, whether right « @ What 
wrong, sublime or ridiculous, they are always unmistakabl! De 
themselves. What is more, the ridiculous things in his life stil De. 3 


redound to his credit since generally they reveal his salient qualiti¢ @ Dr. Hy 
—good sense and good feeling. Even from Harriette Wilson’ familias 
memoirs, which are deliberately spiteful and which Miss Wellesley @ Pathic | 
never so much as mentions, these qualities emerge. That poo 9 Official 
Harriette should have turned nasty and aired an elaborat’ @ Of appli 
schoolgirlish sarcasm is not surprising, seeing how flat her lit! 9 absurd 
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blackmailing project had fallen before the Field-Marshal’s massive 


gumption ; but there are pages in her memoirs which no serious 
student can disregard and no subtle biographer would wish to omit. 
Wellington took off his hat, and held up towards the lamp a visage 
which late fatigue and present vexation had rendered no bad repre- 
sentation of that of the knight of the woeful figure. While the rain 
was trickling down his nose, his voice, trembling with rage and 
impatience, cried out, “ You old idiot, do you know me now ?” 

Surely that finger-nail sketch is worth a dozen official portraits ? 

But Miss Wellesley would hardly allow herself to believe tha‘ 
her hero ever stood in lust, exasperation and the rain beneath the 
window of a demi-mondaine. Indeed, she seems to have persuaded 
herself that his affairs never went much beyond a pronounced 
flirtation. Yet, if we may trust respectable witnesses, his prowess 
in the alcove fell little short of his performance in the field ; and 
Mile. George who, it appears, enjoyed the unique distinction of 
having been embraced by the victor of Austerlitz and the hero of 
Waterloo, was fond—so they say—in later life of averring “‘ coucher 
avec l’empereur (and here she would cast her fine eyes Heavenward) 
c’était lidéal, c’était s’unir avec le génie de la victoire, avec la 
France méme; mais M. le duc était beaucoup plus fort.”” As 
usual, the Duke comes triumphant out of an awkward situation. 

Miss Wellesley is at her happiest when she is giving us a picture 
of the general on active service as seen by his comrades-in-arms. 
It is as sympathetic and satisfying as even such a “ Wellington 
fan’’ as I could desire. Also she does well to insist on the 
sportsmanlike—that I think is the word—relations which existed 
always between the professional armies of France and England 
(between French and Spanish things were very different) and aptly 
quotes Gleig, writing under supervision : “ The French, whatever 
their faults may be, are a noble enemy. The most perfect under- 
standing prevailed between them and us, by which, not only the 
sentries continued free from danger, but the piquets themselves 
were safe from wanton surprisal; no attack upon an outpost 
being thought of unless it was meant to be followed up by a general 
engagement.”” On which the Duke comments: “I always 
encouraged this ; the killing a poor fellow of a vidette or carrying 
off a post could not influence the battle, and I always, when I was 
going to attack, sent to tell them to get out of the way.’ Miss 
Wellesley does not fail to repeat the story of Wellington himself, 
inspecting his outposts incognito, having been fired on by a 
sentry, which brought a French officer running down to the 
riverside with the apology, “‘ Pardon, monsieur, c’est un nouveau.” 
And very rightly she recalls the great soldier’s considered opinion : 
“Take my word for it, if you had seen but one day of war you 
would pray to Almighty God that you might never see such a 
thing again.” 

The story is carried to 1818, when the army of occupation was 
withdrawn from France. This gives the compiler an opportunity 
of showing us Wellington the peacemaker: it is a sight to make 
one weep with envy and indignation. Naturally, she quotes the 
famous letter to Castlereagh ; it is worth requoting : 

We must . . . if we take this large cession (a cession of French 
territory), consider the operations of the war as deferred till France 
shall find a suitable opportunity of endeavouring to regain what she 
has lost ; and, after having wasted our resources in the maintenance 
of overgrown military establishments in time of peace, we shall find 
how little useful the cessions we shall have acquired will be against 
a national effort to regain them. 

In my opinion, then, we ought to continue to keep our great object, 
the genuine peace and tranquility of the world, in our view, and 
shape our arrangement so as to provide for it. 

If only in 1919 liberal politicians had possessed some small part 
of the wisdom and humanity of this reactionary soldier, what a 
very much less disagreeable place the world might be in 1937. 

CLIVE BELL 
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HE DOCTORS aND THE 
OSTEOPATHS 


What is Osteopathy ? 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Hill is the Deputy Medical Secretary of the B.M.A., and 
Dr. Hugh Clegg is the Deputy Editor of the B.M.J. No one 
familiar with recent medico-political history, certainly no osteo- 
pathic practitioner, will expect to find in a book with such almost 
official authorship a sympathetic account of this particular form 


By CHARLES HILL and H. A. CLEGG. 





of applied medical heresy. At the same time, whilst it would be 
absurd to say that no bias is manifest in this volume, it would 
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be hard to substantiate a charge of misstatement or of deliberate 
unfairness. 

There is, however, no mention in the book of the efforts now 
being made by responsible osteopaths practising in Great Britain 
to put their profession on a new and more dignified footing, and 
generally to put their house in order. These men feel that they 
have clung far too long to the shibboleths of the osteopathic 
pioneers, and they are now anxious to find more scientifically 
secure foundations for their peculiar therapy. Much of the 
evidence given before the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords in 1935 by the more distinguished osteopaths, especially 
by those who are also registered medical practitioners, showed 
both how impossible it is to defend traditional osteopathic dogmas 
in the light of established clinical fact, and, at the same time, 
a growing eagerness to find a faée-Saving method of escape from 
subservience to these dogmas. Sensible doctors recognise the 
manipulative skill of the more expert osteopaths, and not a few 
doctors seek the osteopath’s aid when they are themselves in 
trouble. Yet it is an interesting and not irrelevant fact that the 
only serious objection to the official recognition of osteopathy 
and the official registration of qualified osteopaths, comes from 
the orthodox and registered practitioners of medicine. That does 
not mean that the opposition is ill-grounded, or, as is commonly 
assumed, that it is based on professionally selfish considerations. 
Since the victory of the bone-setters, doctors are inclined to be 
less confident and more careful in their denunciations of therapeutic 
heretics. Moreover, the frequency with which we come across 
patients whom the doctors have failed to cure, who yet have 
obtained relief at the hands of an osteopath, must give the most 
contemptuous doctor pause. 

In fact, osteopathic successes are for the most part with cases 
such as a broad-minded and informed practitioner would to-day 
be inclined to regard as suitable for manipulative treatment. 
They are chronic rather than acute—nearly always such as can 
be explained as being due either to tissue adhesions or to localised 
fluid stagnation. What we may call orthodox osteopathic theory 
(no longer accepted by the more intelligent members of the cult), 
however, goes much further than this; it claims that al] disease 
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can effectively be tackled by the laying on of hands—that is by 
the expert hands of an osteopath; that all drugs are useless or 
worse ; and that the body itself provides all that is materially 
necessary for the maintenance and recovery of health. All these 
dogmas contain bits of truth; but, in their universalised form, 
they could only have been uttered by someone ill-versed in the 
established facts of physiology. Andrew Taylor Still, the founder 
of osteopathy, was thus ill-informed—even relatively to the 
physiological knowledge of his own day. It is presumably owing 
to the equal scientific ignorance of many of his professional 
successors that his speculative theories and utterances have for 
so long been treated as Siniatic finalities. 

If the osteopaths want to be officially recognised in this country 
as responsible practitioners of the healing art, they will have to 
undergo a training as long and as full as that laid down as a 
minimum by the General Medical Council. They will, moreover, 
have to submit to tests at least as severe as those demanded of 
every doctor whose name appears on the medical register. Having 
satisfied these reasonable demands, they will be free to practise 
and preach osteopathy to their hearts’ content; for the General 
Medical Council has no power of restraint in matters of doctrine 
over those whose names are on its register. Indeed, as the authors 
of this book make clear, anybody in this country, whether registered 
or not, is free to practise any branch of medicine or surgery except 
midwifery and the treatment of venereal disease; and to adopt 
any medical theories he chooses. 

This book of Drs. Hill and Clegg is one that every practising 
osteopath should read. It ought to convince him of something 
that the wisest members of his profession have already realised, 
namely, that if osteopathy is to make for itself a dignified position 
in the social scheme, its practitioners must possess such general 
scientific knowledge, and have received such scientific training, 
as is demanded by the statutory, officially recognised, medical 
corporation of this country—which, by the way, is not the British 
Medical Association, as nearly all journalists seem to think. The 
authors give us many amusing quotations of absurdities from the 
writings and utterances of osteopathic apostles. I rather fancy 
that the osteopaths could effectively retaliate with a collection of 
equally amusing absurdities gleaned from the utterances of 
respectable doctors during the past fifty years. Fortunately, both 
osteopaths and doctors have (therapeutically) builded better than 
they (scientifically) knew. HARRY ROBERTS 


ENGLISH DEMOCRACY 
A Hundred Years of English Government. By K. B. 
SMELLIE. Duckworth. 15s. 
In this brilliant, if unequal, book Mr. Smellie surveys the social 
and administrative history of the last century. The chapters on 
administrative history are easily the most interesting and the 
most valuable. Mr. Smellie’s gift of phrase offsets his occasional 
syntactic obscurity. As a whole, the book is profusely endowed 
with quotable items. In the nineteenth century, “ mankind was 
on the march and the economists were the best scouts it had.” 
But on the question what are the necessary functions of government 
the economists were (necessarily) obscure. If force be not rightly 
controlled, if price is not taught its proper place, the social con- 
sequences may be disastrous. But “for a time in Victorian 
England the rapid growth and the increasing mobility of economic 
life seemed to promise the removal of all differences save those 
of price.” 
The industrial revolution “compelled the State to create a 
machinery of administration almost as complex as the new 
machinery of industry itself.” And, in England, account must 
be taken of the fact that “ the history of every government depart- 
ment is almost as complex as the history of the constitution itself.” 
The a Council was.a kind of potting shed of new administrative 
plants. In the Foreign Office a revolution was begun in 1856, 
and a further stiffening took place when Granville insisted on 
knowledge of languages and geography. Previously the Foreign 
Secretary had been in the difficult position of remembering his 
; relatives and not forgetting his friends. The belief in gentlemen 
F is illustrated by the saying that “a hundred spies could not 
ascertain so much as an English gentleman, whom princes and 
ministers believed that they could safely trust.” 

The Board of Trade in the middle of the nineteenth century 





was an administrative complex which, after 1870, developed into 
“a federation of departments.’”’ Even such complexity as this 
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2. Reduction and limitation of armaments by inter- 
national agreement and the suppression of profit 
from the manufacture and trade in arms. 
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prevention and stopping of war by the organ- 
isation of collective security and mutual assistance. 

4. Establishment within the framework of the League 
of Nations of effective machinery for remedying 
international conditions which might lead to war. 
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pales in comparison with that of the work of the Colonial Secretary. 
Sir William Molesworth wrote: “ One day the Colonial Secretary 
is in Ceylon a fimancial and religious reformer promoting the 
interests of the planters and casting discredit on the religion of 
Buddha, the next day he is in the West Indies teaching the 
economical manufacture of sugar, or in Van Diemens striving 
to reform the fiends he has transplanted to that pandemonium ; 
now he is in Canada dealing with a war of races; at the Cape of 
Good Hope dancing a war dance with his Kaffir subjects ; or in 
New Zealand an unsuccessful Lycurgus.” 

The complexity of the functions of the Privy Council can be 
best indicated alphabetically. It was responsible for: assizes, 
burial boards, charters of boroughs, clergy returns, coinage, 
currency, contagious diseases of animals, convocation, county 
courts, Dentistry Acts, Education Acts, gas company amalgama- 
tions, and so to the end of the alphabet. One is reminded of the 
recent encyclopaedia of local government, of which the first 
volume announces itself with the title, “absent voters to band 
stands.” 

Administrative history since 1918 is the subject of an interesting 
and valuable chapter. The Haldane Committee found that in all 
departments there exists a tradition of extravagance, and that the 
Treasury is irreconcilably opposed to all increases of expenditure, 
whether meritorious or not. The same report envisaged the 
economic functions of the State organised in three Ministries, 
concerned with the conditions of employment, the stimulation of 
private enterprise, and nationalisation. 

There are two topics in regard to which Mr. Smellie is an 
imperfect guide: the development of administrative law, and 
the multiplication of semi-autonomous bodies. These omissions 
appear to be due to the exigencies of academic life rather than to 
the proper limits of the subject. 

Readers who have less knowledge than Mr. Smellie of 
the sources of the history of government in the last century 
must be grateful to him for putting together the relevant 
facts culled from hundreds of special books. His work stimulates 
the hope that one day the administrative history of the last century 
will be fully written. G. E. FASNACHT 
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The Click of Castanets ? 


No sir, the rattle of the 
machine-guns. That is the 
rhythm of Spain to-day. It’s 
the rhythm of life and death. 
Death, perhaps, for gallant and — 
unselfish fighters of the Ralph 
Fox school; but life not only 
for the Spanish people, but the 
French and English, too. And 
life worth living. Read our new 
anthology, Ralph Fox : A Writer in Arms. 
read it. 











You'll feel better for having 
Sir John Squire did. Reviewing it in the Daily Telegraph, he 
said: ‘It is not necessary to be a Communist to realise from these 
varied and ardent pages how brave and honest a man he was... . 
Seldom in England have Marxian doctrines been presented with such 


an absence of woolliness and dullness. . . . The compilers have done 
their work admirably ; and the unusually low price should help the 
book to reach the large public it deserves.” The price is 3s. 6d. And 
you cannot afford to miss our Crisis and Criticism by Alick West (6s.). 
True, it may make you angry. But it will give you a clearer view of the 
problems which confront the creative writer under capitalism. What’s 
more, it will give you a key to their solution. Paul Nizan, a leading 
French journalist, has solved them triumphantly in his new novel, 
Trojan Horse. He paints an unforgettable picture of a small French 
industrial town, its simple pleasures, and its decisive protest against 
the provocation of the Fascist Croix de Feu. The book is beautifully 
translated and its price, of course, is 7s. 6d. Finally, a word to theatrical 
producers with progressive tendencies. We have just published 
The Last Plays of Maxim Gorki (3s. 6d.), specially adapted for the 
English stage by Gibson-Cowan. They’re great stuff. 


LAWRENCE & WISHART, LTD. 


2 PARTON STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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EDWARD VIII 


Edward VIII: His Life and Reign. By Hecror Botrrno. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. 


I should say. of this book that its publication is opportune 
but not timely. It is opportune because it is assured of a wide 
sale, but it is untimely because it comes just when, at long last, 
conversation had exhausted the subject which had monopolised 
it for the last six months. The book will put some life into the 
dying embers and for that reason its publication is to be deplored. 
Who that has a spark of human feeling for the appalling burden 
undertaken by the present King and Queen would wish to add 
to it by keeping alive what is now a barren and profitless con- 
troversy ? The book may be said to reflect very fairly the common 
attitude of the middle classes to the ex-King—intense, almost 
(or is “ often’ the appropriate word ?) passionate admiration for 
him as Prince of Wales followed by unsympathetic criticism of him 
as King. One can hardly fail to be reminded of the changeable 
views of the same class of people upon Mr. Lloyd George summed 
up in that foolish, charitable sentence: “1 always think he did 
so splendidly during the War.” 

Mr. Bolitho makes the good point that one result of the ex- 
King’s training was that his friends and surroundings were always 
changing, so that “ nothing seemed permanent to him except the 
responsibilities of his inheritance.” Yet it must be remembered 
to the King’s credit that he never forgot the friends he made at 
Oxford—notably perhaps Sir Walter Monckton and Mr. Guedialla. 
With all the ignorant, ferocious tittle-tattle about the motives 
which inspired the King’s economies in the royal residences, it 
is fitting that Mr. Bolitho should remind us of the public-spirited 
way in which he managed the Duchy of Cornwall and of the large 
sums which he annually returned to the estates for rebuilding 
and improvements. The sketch of the King’s character made 
by the Kaiser, though he was not as Mr. Bolitho calls him the 
King’s uncle, is interesting : 

A most charming, unassuming young man such as one would 
expect from such a family—but a young eagle, likely to play a big 
part in- European affairs because he is far from being a pacifist. 


That was just before the outbreak of the War, though it should be 
added that King Edward’s experiences in the War made him, 
if not a pacifist, at least sympathetic to pacifist views. 

Mr. Bolitho writes temperately of the events leading up to 
last December though, in one instance, he seems to repeat too 
glibly the conventional view. He says: ‘“* The final battle of his 
life as King was to be between his heart and his judgment, and it 
was to be his judgment that failed,” and then writing of his life 
as Prince of Wales he goes on: “A life which gave him little 
chance of developing those serene qualities of mind which might 
have guided him into higher spheres of mcral conquest when the 
hour of his temptation came.” (Mr. Bolitho really ought to be 
wearing the lawn sleeves of a blameless life.) Later on he speaks 
of the King’s decision as one “ in favour of love and against duty.” 
But “love” is not synonymous with “ marriage.”’ And it was 
Mr. Fox who said to George IV when he was contemplating 
marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert that “ he would prefer any other 
species of connection.”” The race of politicians has not altered. 
Duty, as the Athanasian Creed might say, is of many kinds ; there 
is one duty to the public, another to private friendship. 

Mr. Bolitho speaks of the events of last December being 
now in the hands of history. Obviously those who come after 
us will be able to give a juster judgment than we can: we still 
have no evidence to show how effectively the ex-King executed 
those heavy daily tasks of which the public knows nothing. (And 
incidentally the burden of merely signing papers could probably 
be lightened easily and with great advantage.) I fancy, though, 
that Mr. Baldwin would step down from his high office with rather 
less confident complacency if he could dip into the history books 
of the future. There is bound to be some historical comment 
on the unfortunate illness of the Lord Chancellor during those 
critical weeks. The attitude of the Government was based 
on the rule-of-thumb scholarship of the Home Secretary. 
One can almost see Sir John running his finger down the index to 
Anson, stopping at the word Queen and then putting into the 
Prime Minister’s mouth those fatal words about the position of 
a Queen Consort. The attitude of Mr. Baldwin’s Cabinet may 
in the future be very unfavourably contrasted with the attitude 
of Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet in 1820. This Cabinet which: 


though it may have been Conservative, was not so undis- 
tinguished as many Coalition Cabinets, advised King Georg? § 
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IV that no legislation would be necessary to enable his wife to 
use neither the title nor the privileges of Queen, but to be known 
as the Duchess of Cornwall. If Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet could 
take this decision why could not Mr. Baldwin’s have followed 
their example ? The answer is that one Cabinet wanted to keep 
their King, the other did not. ROGER FULFORD 


KOMMANDANTUR, 


Invasion ’14. By MAxENCE VAN DER MEERSCH. 
GERARD HOopkKINsS. Constable. 8s. 6d. 


In the grey wet weather of October 1918, groping across the 
broken roads from Armenti¢res or Warneton or Menin, British 
troops came at last into what, for four years on end, had been 
terra incognita—the great “ agglomération urbaine ”’ of Lille, Rou- 
baix and Tourcoing. They found a strange territory of sprawling 
towns, for the most part outwardly intact, but inwardly stricken 
with a sort of cold paralysis, and a dense population of working 
people long deprived of their normal activities and impulses. 
The whole place had a fantastic air about it. The machinery, both 
real and metaphorical, on which these hundreds of thousands 
depended, had collapsed or been wantonly destroyed. The 
people were worn out with makeshift living, skimped food, the 
strain of enforced compromise with an alien domination, the 
dragging uncertainty of when and how it could conceivably end. 
When it did end, the reaction, the sense of liberation, was for some 
days violent in its exultation—or as violent as empty bellies allowed. 
Across this turbulent stage moved the Allied troops, greeted as the 
liberators, heading for the new line behind the Scheldt ; and into it, 
a little later, straggled the westward procession of hapless civilians 
released by the Germans from the forced labour camps to which 
they had been deported. It was all a vivid object-lesson in what a 
great invasion and the ensuing military occupation involve, and 
why such a cataclysm may leave for generations a cruelly sensitive 
wound in the consciousness of a people directly exposed to it. 
And it is the story of those four hidden years, in that corner of the 
industrial North of France, which gives M. Van der Meersch the 
raw material for his long and impressive novel. 
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James W. Mills, 
“The Labyrinth,” 
by kind permission. 


Did it ever occur to old Mr. Solon 

Who kept that Athenian Lawgiver’s shop 
If you fail to observe the rules of the Colon 
You'll come too soon to a big full stop. 
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Impressive, largely because the picture is kept free from the 
sense of bitter grudge which might easily have pervaded it if the 
author, himself a Roubaisien, had been old enough during those 
years to feel the full impact of what he depicts. As it is, he shapes 
his story and accumulates the details of civilian life under the 
German yoke, not in such a way as to turn it into a partisan attack 
on the invaders, but as to show how the stresses of war inevitably 
bring forth these calamities of communities and these dire suffer- 
ings of humble individuals. He stands with his own people, but 
behind their oppressors he sees clearly the greater oppression of 
the war itself, the force which is driving the human beings on both 
sides, often despite themselves, into meanness and evil. In a word, 
there is a spiritual dignity in the author’s imagination which, for all 
the mass of seemingly petty detail, and despite a certain sketchiness 
in some of the drawings, lifts the book well out of the common run. 
The sense of tragic irony suffusing the multiple strands of the story, 
and especially in the last few chapters which describe the aftermath 
of profiteering and retrospective private vengeance in the post-war 
years, gives the novel almost the value of an historical document. 
It amply deserved the skill of Mr. Hopkins’s translation, and as a 
broad picture of humanity suffering under its self-inflicted stresses, 
far transcends its localised scene. HAMISH MILES 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Diet and High Blood Pressure. By Dr. I. Harris. Hogarth Press. 


10s. 6d. 

As its price indicates, this is a book for people who can afford to over- 
eat. The author sets out to provide “‘a code of living designed to 
prevent high blood-pressure, heart disease, and premature aging.” 
The practical advice is thoroughly sound and is presented in language 
understandable by the least technically informed. Dr. Harris perhaps 
a little over-simplifies, for not everyone will agree that “there is no 
mystery at all about the human machinery.” On the other hand, 
nearly everyone who has studied the problem will agree that well-to-do- 
middle-aged people, for the most part, eat too much—especially too 
much animal protein—and lead lives far too sedentary. It is probably 
true that the majority of persons of forty years old and over die un- 
necessarily from premature decay of vital organs—the heart, the blood 
vessels and the kidneys; and it is equally probable that most of these 
lives would be prolonged if the author’s guidance, as given in these 
pages, were generally followed. It is a good and practical book, with 
lots of interesting and arresting asides. Here are a few taken almost 
at random. “ Alcohol and tea are both harmful. In the long run the 
latter is likely to be more harmful than the former.” ‘“‘ It is regrettable 
that so few middle-aged persons are seen on the mountains of Great 
Britain.” ‘‘ Have as many meals a day as possible ; large meals are 
undesirable.”’ ‘‘ I am impressed by the easy and comparatively care- 
free existence which members of the working class (if in regular employ- 
ment) enjoy in comparison with the hard conditions of living the middle 
classes have to endure. . . . A stonemason is much less liable to suffer 
from heart disease than is an industrial magnate or a stockbroker.” 


Memory Efficiency and How to Obtain It. 
Thorsons. 35. 6d. 


Mr. Orton’s professional work has been devoted to educational 
hypnotism, particularly in relation to functional speech disorders ; 
and the establishment of memory-efficiency has always been one of his 
main aims. His publishers having asked him to bring his discoveries 
and methods to the notice of the many, he has written the present book, 
in which he explains how the ordinary man may cultivate his own 
memory without personal tuition. Mr. Orton’s method is simply 
the application of common sense to the various problems that have to be 
faced. And as you cannot apply common sense to anything unless 
you know with what you are dealing, much of the book is devoted to 
the definition of memory, in what it consists, and how it functions. 
This is all set out as simply as anyone can desire, with a wealth of illus- 
tration and quotation that keeps the relation lively and interesting 
In fact, it is an unpretentious, reliable, and useful little guide. 


By J. Louis Orton. 


I Saw Spain. By BERNARD NEWMAN. Herbert Jenkins. 10s. 6d 


On the eve of the civil war which is still raging, Mr. Newman travelled 
through Spain from north to south, entering at Valcarlos and on throug! 
the pass of Roncesvalles, westward to Santander, and then south t 
Leon, Salamanca, Mérida, Badajoz, Seville, Granada, and Gibraltar 
where he crossed to Tangier for a brief tour of Spanish Morocco. As 
he travelled by bicycle and traversed little-visited parts of the country 
he has much to tell us of the peasantry of the central plateau and 0! 
the deplorable poverty in which so many of them exist. Mr. Newma® 


claims no political value for this story of his travel; and its value ' 
perhaps all the greafér on that account. 


He might have entitled th¢ 
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SaaS 


| THE AMBERLEY 
PAPERS 


1| BERTRAND & PATRICIA 





| RUSSELL 


Two volumes with 20 illustrations, 21s. nel cach 


The Manchester Guardian: 


“An invaluable picture of political and 
literary society in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury as seen by able and detached minds, 
But the Amberleys were so charming and 
attractive themselves that these two 
volumes may be read with pleasure as an 
account of a beautiful personal relation- 
ship, even by those who care little for 


political or social history.” 























HEFFER’S BOOK ADVISER ~~ 








In this eleventh issue of our Book Adviser, 
we give details of 400 books selected by 
us as being outstanding among the large 
number announced for publication this 
spring. This 44-page Book Adviser is a 
valuable guide to the new books, and (as 
with all our Catalogues) will be sent free 
on request. 























W. HEFFER & SONS, LIMITED 
BOOKSELLERS 
CAMBRIDGE - - - - - ENGLAND 

















— 
YOU NEED THIS_—*\ 
Intelligence SERVICE ‘— | 




















@*" unbiased analysis of current world affairs in the monthly “Torch of | 


Truth,’’ and an unlimited research service meet ing any demands you make 
intelligent information andor comment on any subject. . . . Full 
mombership of the New University Society gives you that (along with) generous 
ntellectual and cultural guidance, for only 12 - a month. (An alternative 
Associate Membership gives you your own choice from selected services at | 
educed fees.) Can you afford to miss this chance to be really well informed? 


»PLEASE SEND FOR PARTICULARS AND FREE 
| BOOKLETS NO OBLIGATION 


NEW UNIVERSITY SOCIETY. 
43, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 2. 


* Telephone 26240 @ Telegrams “Intelligence” Edinburgh @ 


— HOGARTH — —— 
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THE YEARS 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 
8s. 6d. net 


Epita Otivier in Country Life: 
“The book is pre-eminently hers; and it 
possesses one fatal characteristic of all her 
writing. One can’t read anything else 
afterwards, Other books become insipid.” 


The Daily Herald: 
* But, make no mistake, the whole narrative 
is remarkably clear and vivid . . . And no 
whispering campaign that she is a ‘ highbrow 
of highbrows ’ should be allowed to interfere 
with your direct appreciation of the book’s 
exciting beauty. For Mrs. Woolf is still a 
pioneer, 























A CO-OPERATIVE 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Based on Socialist Principles, owned and controlled by 
an Association of Parents and Teachers, this new School 
is to be started in London shortly. 

The aim of the School will be to combine the advantages 
of the best Progressive Schools with a definite Social Ethi 
which will bring unity between Teachers and Parent 


} 


basis for the Children’s Development. 


and give a solid 


It will also aim at giving the Children sufficient Academic 
knowledge to pass all State Examinations without 
sacrifice of individual and creative work. 

The ~ Association will: be inaugurated on Thursday, 


April 22nd, at 8 p.m., at 21 Pond St., N.W.3 (2 minutes 
from Belsize Park Tube Station) 

For Further Particulars apply—Miss B. Tudor-Hart, 
52 Belsize Gardens, N.W.3 relephone: Primrose 0940 
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THE 


STORRAN GALLERY 


106, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


EXHIBITION OF IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
BY 


MODIGLIANI 


APRIL 6th — 30th 
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book Prelude to Revolution and been well within the mark. Here in 
his record of what he saw and heard is the best of the matter, and which- 
ever side you are on you find some justification for your choice. Neither, 
in his retrospect, is altogether right or wrong, and his prognosis is that 
whatever the immediate result of the struggle may be; Spain will ulti- 
mately reject both Fascism and Communism as equally alien to the 
genius of her people. 


The Strange History of Lord George Gordon. By Percy CoLson. 
Robert Hale. 12s. 6d. 

Lord George Gordon, whose No Popery agitation led to the serious 
riots in London that bear his name, is probably remembered to-day, 
when he is remembered at all, as the foolish but well-meaning fanatic 
drawn by Dickens in Barnaby Rudge. In Mr. Colson’s study, founded 
on the life by Dr. Robert Watson, published in 1795, he cuts a more 
respectable figure. Mr. Colson, though sadly lacking in the historic 
temper and given to spasmodic and irrelevant digression, nevertheless 
contrives a portrait of Lord George that without minimising what was 
mischievous and absurd in his character does explain why he was for 
a time a popular idol, and why, even in his last years, a prisoner and a 
professing Jew, he still retained the esteem of his friends, even though 
his own family had forsaken him. When Mr. Colson allows his narra- 
tive to flow he is convincing. He describes the riots and Gordon’s 
part in them well, and he is able to demonstrate that, eccentric as he was, 
he was never certifiably insane. There is for instance nothing mad 
in the speech he made, when his sentence for libelling Marie Antoinette 
expiring he demanded his release and argued against the prohibitive 
recognisances demanded from him which involved his imprisonment 
for life. 


About Motoring 


MOTOR LAWN MOWERS 


Tue average householder is a little slow in availing himself of 
the advantages of a motor mower for cutting his lawns. Where 
the area of grass is limited these advantages are very considerably 
reduced, and the old hand mower may be more suitable. A motor 
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Puritan Tanneries, Lid.. Runcorn, Cheshire. 








mower offers three separate merits wherever large expanses of 
turf are concerned. It eliminates most of the physical exertion. 
It shortens the time required for keeping the grass in order, and, 
if the labour is paid labour, it also reduces the cost. Finally, 
unless the ground is very hard, the additional weight—as compared 
with that of a hand mower, exerts a definite levelling or rolling 
effect. The time saving is the simplest to grasp. With a 24in. 
motor mower, a tennis lawn, complete with runbacks and surrounds, 
can be shaved in half an hour. Some gardeners pride themselves 
on mowing a tennis lawn by hand in a couple of hours; but the 
ordinary jobbing gardener or private householder requires longer, 
because he takes frequent breathers. Expressing this saving in 
terms of parks and estates, a strong man equipped with a hand 
mower can cut about one and a half acres of grass in a working . in 
day of eight hours, whereas the same man armed with a 30in. . 6osh 
motor mower can cut eight acres in the same time. The time Ni 
economy factor is therefore rather more than five to one. A = 
motor mower saves approximately four-fifths of the time required 











su 


for any mowing job. Moreover, a power cutter can be set with a fos 
special high adjustment to control rough grass, and reset in a - 
minute or two to cope with the most smoothly shaven lawn. And Dr 
upon sloping lawns or steep banks the wider base of the power the 
mower is far more efficient than the narrow hand cutter with its the 
tendency to tilt. f ass 
On some housing estates the management have developed the | bes 
wise practice of placing a power cutter at the disposal of their J wit 
tenants, subject to the rule that it is only hired out to them with 
the estate gardener ; for if the machine were rented to Tom, Dick 
and Harry the users would tend to be irresponsible, and sooner 
or later somebody would run the engine without lubricant, and 
wreck it. 
It is, unfortunately, impossible to estimate the working life of 
such a machine, because its life must be stated in terms of cutting 
hours rather than of shed hours. But estate owners find that a LA 
motor mower, put in action as continuously as the weather allows, 
requires no major repairs or replacements over a period of ten Dr 
years, during which the upkeep charges for a good machine should 
be limited to supplies of petrol and oil, and periodic attention to onal 


the blades. The actual cutter can be detached as a separate unit 
in a very few minutes, and sent to an expert for grinding. This 
aspect disturbs many potential users, as some householders buy 
the cheapest and nastiest hand mowers, find it necessary to have 
the blades ground every summer, and perhaps realise after two 
years that the machine is no longer really serviceable. Such 
users commit two blunders. They buy too cheaply, and they 
entrust their blades to people who are not craftsmen. The motor 
mower is sold at a price which permits of first-rate design, material, 
and workmanship. It is sufficiently robust to furnish substantial 
and durable bearings and attachments. It follows that if the 
blades are properly ground when they require attention no loss 
of cutting efficiency need be expected over a good term of years 
As the machine will probably cost upwards of £35 when new, 
its makers supply a lucid and complete book of instructions, easily 
mastered by anybody who can achieve the routine running repair: 
of a motor car. Ng difficulty need be apprehended in reinstalling 
the cutter after a visit to the grinding shop, or in adjusting the 
height of the cut. The engine can be started by a child, and, as it 
runs at a low and a constant speed, it does not ordinarily 
suffer from the petty.misconduct which is apt to afflict the power 
units of cars and motor cycles employed over a wide range 0! 
speed on the road, For example, its sparking plug will not soot 
or oil up, its fueljsystem will not choke if the petrol is inserted 
into the tank through a gauze funnel, and the valves will not 
burn. No. 3 petrol is used, and the consumption is extremely smal! 

Originally, the use and sales of these motor mowers were almost 
entirely limited to three classes of customer, namely, public 
authorities (for municipal parks and gardens), clubs owning 
multiple tennis courts or a cricket ground, and large land owners 
But nowadays a great many owners of small gardens are buying 
motor mowers. Financially, this is, of course, an extravagance 
An amateur mechanic who buys a first-grade hand mower cat 
keep it in good order for as many years as a motor cutter, costing JR You « 
more than twice as much, is likely to last. But the householder & Player 
who makes a hobby of his garden may lack the time or the physique. sachs 
or both, to attend to his own grass, especially if he owns a tennis J suppii 
lawn together with some purely decorative grass. It will never By ‘ective 
pay him to maintain a full-time or part-time gardener for th 3-P.38.4 
vegetable garden ; it is far cheaper to buy greengrocery at shops 
Hence, the modern tendency in small and medium gardens is 
eliminate the vegetable garden, and to concentrate on lawns and 
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| Dr. Fairweather’s Progressive Shoes will give YOU 


PERMANENT FREEDOM 





from FOOT TROUBLE 


T is a bold claim, but a true one, that sufferers from foot-trouble, 
no matter how long-standing their complaint, can now have 
instant relief, and finally permanent freedom, simply by wearing the 
shoes designed by Dr. S. D. Fairweather, M.A., M.B., Ch.B. (Aberdeen). 


No other treatment, 20 operations, no conscious exercises are necessary— 
such is the design of Dr. Fairweather’s Progressive Shoes that you 


regain complete fooi-health as you walk ! You wear the shoes—your 
feet do the rest. 


Dr. Fairweather recently requested the removal of his name from 
the Medical Register of the G.M.C. in order to devote himself to 
the service of foot sufferers. He or one of his specially trained 
assistants is daily at your service to advise you personally on the 
best shoe for your particular complaint. Call and consult him, 
without cost or obligation, at 


LANGHAM HOUSE, UPPER REGENT ST., W.1 


Dr. Fairweather Shoes also sold at 140 Regent St., W.1 


Send to-day for FREE BOOKLET on Treatment and Care of the Feet 
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THICK 
ANKLES 


HAMMER [eeteee? WEAK § 
TOES ; : ARCHES [ig 


| CALLOUS | ~ | BUNIONS | 


B INGROWING 
TOE NAILS 


EXPENSIVE TREATMENT 
NO PAINFUL OPERATIONS 
TEDIOUS EXERCISES 


Are you —_ ing from one of the common foot ailments 
shown in tl Shove diagram ? Then here is your 
opportunity to rid yourself of it. No matter what 
treatment may cave failed in the past you cannet 
regard your case as hopeless tili you have wor 

Dr. Fairweather Shoes 

Prices range from 3Q/= to 49/6 and the range of 
sizes and fittings is so extensive that there is no foot 


we cannot fit. 


Come and ssaadt 
Dr. Fairweather 


or write io him personally at Charles H. Baber's abou: 
your partic ular complaint. 














—_—___ 








Charles H. Babe., Lid. 
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FAMOUS FIGURES 














‘DAVE’ GALLAHER. Famous 
Captain of a famous Team—the 





first ‘*All-Blacks'’—who came 








from New Zealand in 1905 to 
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revolutionise Rugby Football in 
these islands. Had an unbeaten 
record apart from a 3-0 defeat 
by Wales in a never-to-be-for- 
gotten game at Cardiff. 

Player's No. 3 is another 
figure easily remembered 
because of its merits, repre- 
senting, as it does, a Cigarette 
of delightful mellowness 
and flavour, giving always 
that little extra quality so 
necessary for complete enjoy- 





ment by the critical smoker. 





50 tins (tain ONLY) 3/4 
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flower-beds. The owner can personally attend to his flower 
garden, but the lawns are a very different matter. They demand 
many hours’ work with a hand mower in the growing season, and, 
if they are to look their best, this work must be done regularly 
and promptly at a time of year when the owner wishes to make 
the most of the fine weather for other purposes, particularly if he 
has a family and a car. Some owners solve this problem by 
employing a jobbing gardener to cut their grass; but the jobber 
cannot always come at the desired moment, especially when 
unsettled weather makes mowing rather a catchy business. The 
golden moment is missed, and just when the flower borders are 
most brilliant, lanky and untidy grass ruins the appearance of a 
garden. But if a motor mower is bought no such problems exist. 
The business man can shave all his turf in three-quarters of an hour 
after his return from the office, Or the elderly spinster can restore 
her garden to sheer perfection without experiencing any subsequent 
weariness. The more expensive motor mowers can be fitted with 
a seat, so that the operator’s exertion is reduced to steering and 
engine control. The financial contrast between power and hand 
mowers in a small garden ‘is to the advantage of an owner who 
is able and willing to use the hand mower personally. But if a 
jobbing gardener is requisitioned to work the hand mower, the 
cost will probably be as great as that of a personally operated 
power mower, when cxamined over a period of years. If the 
reliability, convenience and efficiency of motor mowers were more 
widely known a great many single-handed amateur gardeners, 
owning quite small gardens, would consider the switch worth 
their while. R. E. DAVIDSON 
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Week-end Competitions 


No. 369 
Set by T. W. Earp 


A first prize of Two Guineas and a second prize of Half a 


Guinea are offered for the best letter from an author now successful, 

















A Gilt-Edged Investment 


C.W.S. BANK DEPOSIT NOTES 
YIELD 3% per annum compound 
interest if held for four years. 
Earlier withdrawals may be made, 
although in such cases the interest 
is less. Multiples of one pound are 
accepted. 

Of the total C.W.S. Bank assets of 
£105,000,000, some {76,700,000 is 
invested in British Government 
Securities. 

The reserves of the Society amount 
to £8,000,000. 

Ask for C.W.S. Bank Deposit Note 
leaflets at any Co-operative Soctely, or 
write to: 


C.W.S. BANK 


Head Office: 1, Balloon Street, MANCHESTER, 4. 


BRANCHES: 
LONDON : 99, Leman Street, E.1 
42, Kingsway, W.C.2, and 
Transport House, Smith Square, 
“Westminster. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: West Blandford Street. 
BRISTOL: Broad Quay. 


























refusing an invitation from a lion hunter, male or female, who 
ignored him or her in less happy days. The limit should be 20 
words. 


RULEsS— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPET!. 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions mus 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, April 16th. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prix 
ornot. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week, 

The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our nex 
issue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 367 
Set by V. S. Pritchett 


The shepherd in Marlowe’s “‘ Come live with me and be my love” 
was evidently not “ economic man,” whatever else he was: 


** Thy Silver dishes for thy meat 

As precious as the gods do eat 
Shall on an ivory table be 

Prepared each day for thee and me.” 


A modern rendering of the poem in the light of the new economic 
and political ideas on industrialised agricultural life is clearly necessary, 
The usual prizes are offered for such a version, compressed into three 
verses but otherwise following Marlowe’s metre. Palgrave and other 
anthologies have the poem. 


Report by VY. S. Pritchett 

I agree with Mr. W. Bliss: Marlowe’s passionate shepherd was 1 
fraud, a man of the court, playing the amorous rustic during an Eliz- 
bethan week-end, or the Lord of the Manor making imprope 
advances to the Village Maiden. But only one other competitor, 
hiding under the pseudonym SEX VIRI and (rather disappointingly, 
I thought, under the circumstances) withholding his address, cam: 
near to the same opinion. The rest, in satire of varying wit and bitter- 
ness, made purely cynical advances. Girls—the invitation ran—Com 
to the subsidised country, live on tinned vegetables, ride on tracton 
and get what you can out of the Pig Marketing Board : 


“We'll plan in economic ways 

The kind of ‘porkers not to raise, 

Just letting Elliot work the charm 

Of how to keep us on the farm.” (Guy Innes.) 


The shepherds are on the dole, the bailiff is in to tea while Nature i 
in chains : 

* The land its legal quota yields 

Beneath the pylons in the fields.”” (H. Broadbent.) 


Even seduction is by the textbook and as for Marlowe’s pleasures, wel 
here is A. P. R.: 


“I'll learn thee strange dyspeptic sins 
Dependent on imported tins.” 


No Five Year Plan ecstasy about these competitors ; I seem, on tit 
contrary, to have raised the spleen of every bankrupt farmer in Englani 
and of every week-ender who finds he has to bring his own butter ani 
milk down with him. Down comes the girl for the weck-end to tk 
model farm while 


“The Shepherd swains would go and drown 
Theirindignation at the ‘ Crown.’ ” 


This competition drove Durham University into a frenzy of politic 
wit and rhetoric and I wish I could give A. P. R.’s Franco to Hitler tht 
prize, but it really was outside the requirement laid down. Het 
is the last verse : 

“Come to these arms! With stronger flight 
Totalitaryanise me quite ! 

Assist the Putsch with one more shove, 
Then live on me, and all for love.” 


In the finals were W. Durell, Sex Viri, J. Taylor, W. Bliss, and t# 
prolific A. P. R. The first prize goes to W. Durell, the second 
ae. me 


FIRST PRIZE 
THE COMMERCIAL SHEPHERD TO HIS PROSPECTIVE MAT 
Come live with me and be my Friend 
And fifty thousand sheep we'll tend ; 
From pens ablaze with floodlit glitter 
Conveyors shall remove the litter. 
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[state 
Duties 


by aes ap 


hs THESE post-war years Estate 
Duty has become more productive to 
the Exchequer and more onerous to 
those who benefit under a Will. 


The necessities of the national finances 
are such that there would appear little 
likelihood of this particular burden of 
taxation being lightened. 


There is, however, a way of escape 
for those who wish to pass on, 
unimpaired, the savings of a lifetime 
or inherited wealth. 


By means of a_ Prudential Life 
Assurance Policy the [state Duty, 
likely to be payable, can be provided 
by com paratively small yearly instal- 
ments. This method obviates also the 
probability of forced sales of land or 
securities. 


Also, arrangements may be made 
whereby the Duty can be paid direct 
to the Inland Revenue, out of the 


money due under the policy, BEFORE 
PROBATE IS OBTAINED. 


The completion of the coupon 
below commits you to nothing. But 
it may lead to peace of mind for 
yourself and the gratitude of those 
you wish to benefit. 








To 
The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
CO. LTD. 


I desire particulars of a Whole Life Policy 
which will ensure the payment at death of 


i iicisieniiipaiiigioas 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


NAME... 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


ADDRESS 


N.S 37 
| N.S. 10/4/37 aks Rae. ae B.7 
= 











Date of Birth .____ 














Where holiday joys 


are no illusion... 


Your holiday . . . you plan it so carefully . . . you await 
it so eagerly . . . and how often does the reality bring 
disillusionment. 


Come this year to Devon, where the bounty of Nature 
and the ingenuity of man combine to provide the perfect 
holiday playground. 


Will you holiday by the seaside 2? Then Devon has a 
coastline on which broad tracts of golden sands alternate 
with rocky stretches in which nestle innumerable charming 
coves. 


Will you holiday inland ? Then Devon offers you a country- 
side world-famed for its loveliness. 


Seek then your holiday joys in Devon... the Queen of 


the West ! 


BEFORE YOU GO 
Obtain these two books :—‘‘ GLORIOUS DEVON ”’ by S. P. B. Mais, 
price I/- (216 bound) ‘“‘ HOLIDAY HAUNTS ”’ 1937, containing Holiday 
Addresses, etc. (price 6d.) 


HOW YOU GET THERE WHEN YOU GET THERE 
*“Monthly Return ”’ Tickets Cheap Ist and 3rd Class Weekly 
(Id. a mile 3rd, lid. a mile Holiday Season Tickets will en- 
Ist class) issued from nearly able you to see the best of the 
all stations. county. 


All information will gladly be supplied by the Supt. of the 

Line, Great Western Railway, Paddington Station, W.2, 

or can be obtained at any Railway Station, or the usual 
Tourist Agencies. 
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No warble fly shall round them buzz— 
We'll show them what our sheep-dip does. 
Electrically sheared they'll be 

To make the clothes for you and me. 


A butchery we’ll also keep 
To muttonize our older sheep, 
And Government will pay us well 
To burn the stuff we cannot sell. 
W. Dure_t 


SECOND PRIZE 


Come live with me and be my love 
Until a gift from Heav’n above 
Shali sublimate our base desires, 
Consuming us with nobler fires. 


Till in some bomb’s untimely berth 
We are divorced, and wounded Earth 
Provide us with expensive tombs 
(The privatest of gas-proof rooms). 


There shali we sleep in peace, and bask 
Like phoenixes, without a mask ; 

But if these pleasures fail to move 
Thee, die alone; and die my love! 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 223.—MorE FroM M’BANGALAND 


See “ Big Game” (Caliban’s Problem Book) and “ The Latest from 
Lady Blanche” (The Sphinx Problem Book). 


Lady Blanche Hyena writes: “ The old quartette is at work in the 
bush again—Admiral Lion, Lord Giraffe (poor devil, he'll miss the 
Coronation), Mr. Gnothing Gnu and myself. 

“Last night we had a competitive shoot on the usual basis—one 
or more points for each animal bagged, the ranking order being Lion 
(scoring most points), Giraffe, Gnu, Hyena. Collectively, we secured 
25 points. On a point basis, we finished in the order (1) Mr. Gnu (with 
twice as many points as Lord Giraffe) ; (2) the Admiral ; (3) me, and 
(4) his Lordship. 


* As to beasts, I secured the most, with Gnu second. Altogether, 
we bagged three of one species ; two of a second ; two of a third ; and 
only one of the fourth. 

“ Gnu still has the ‘Gnu’ Statesman—horrible Communist rag— 
sent out to him in the bush. At his suggestion I now propound our 
customary conundrum : 

“ How many beasts were shot by their own namesakes ?” 

PROBLEM 221.—DOLLARPLUSH 

There are a number of pairs of 3-digit primes totalling 1,000, but 

in four cases only are all six digits different : 
(1) 239-}-761 
(2) 359-+641 
(3) 431 +569 
(4) 479-+521 

Whence it is obvious that Two-times selected pair (3), claiming 569 
collars where he might have chosen (2) and thus received 641 dollars, 

Hence he loses 72 dollars. 

A number of competitors, who used tables of primes, reproach me 
with setting too casy a problem. Those who worked out the answer 
from first principles had a better run for their money. 


PROBLEM 220.—LITTLE AUDREY’S TEA-PARTY 
A set of Low’s cartoons goes to: Miss E. Graves, 71, Marina, St. 


' Leonards-on-Sea. 


Four points are awarded. 
This popular “ Stripp-Tease ” produced 205 correct solutions. 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 

A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is 
entitled to a prize consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than 10s. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150, 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope, 
but on separate sheets of paper. 

Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 

[U.S.A. Competitors. The Editor regrets that the prizes offered in 
our Week-end Competitions cannot apply to American competitors.] 

CALIBAN 








WEEK-END CROSSWORD 370 


Books to the value of Five Shillings may be chosen by the sender of 
the first correct solution opened. Post solutions to arrive not later 
than first delivery Wednesday following the date of issue, addressed to 
* CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
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The last week’s winner is 
J. Wilson Hays, “ The Homestead,” Wingate, Co. Durham 
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11. York, West and 
Leo are examples 
z 


12. Continental town 
that deserves suc- 
cess. 

14. A drink in Ro- 


gate. 


15. He was cross 
about his garters. 


18. Highest position 
for those at sea. 


20. How Ally goes 
off ? 


23. The wind is tune- 
ful in these woods. 


25. What hens can’t 
produce. 

27. It is on Apollo’s 
skyline. 

28. Sidney was in 
front. 

29. Took part in a 


revolting episode in 
1331. 


reasonable methods. 
6. Chop up the trees. 


7. A capital thing to 
write before one’s 
name. 
8. Lordly dwelling, 
not necessarily for 
a peer. 


LAST WEEK’S 


graduate is caught 
out, 

21. Greek games. 

22. An intriguing de- 
sign. 

24. Nightly noise 
that goes in an} 
direction but west 
26. One’s cards. 
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THOMAS BELL’s ¥f 











THE 


POLITICAL QUARTERLY 


April—June, 1937 


important new novel 


ALL BRIDES 


| 
| 
| ARE 


| 
| 
BEAUTIFUL 
is a considerable compliment.” | 


POWER, ANCIENT AND MODERN 
by BERTRAND RUSSELL 


THE ABDICATION AND THE 
CONSTITUTION 


by W. IVOR JENNINGS 


THE FUTURE OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 


by D. W. BROGAN 


LONDON & THE L.C.C. ELECTION 
by WILLIAM A. ROBSON 


THE FAMILY IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
by N. V. KRILENKO 


NUTRITION & SOCIAL POLICY 


by A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS FRANK SWINNERTON: “A most 
THE FACTORIES BILL charming as well as a_ most 

by “ LABOURER ”’ serious study. It is sometimes 
breath-takingly natural.” 7/6 


Author of “Equestrian Portrait” 
4 


ETHEL MANNIN: “Obviously a 
sincere and authentic piece of 
work, an intimate and human 
study of working-class life with a 
fine flame of passion and _ protest 
about it. It frequently reminded 
me of Little Man What Now, which 
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Published by Macmillan &F Co. At all booksellers 


Annual Subscription {1 Price 55. A novel everyone will enjoy 























London « JARROLDS «© Publishers mam 





GOLDEN MOMENTS 
The Cup Final 


Just on time he takes the ball in his stride and 
slams it into the net—the winning goal. 

What a Golden Moment for him as he receives 
the coveted Cup. 

But even he cannot buy a better tobacco than 
“Cut Golden Bar’’ at a shilling an ounce. But it 
must be Wills’s. 


2 oz. Vacuum Tin 









dues q | ? 
Wi LLS*° > a ee 
READY RUBBED 
In 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins and | oz. Airtight Tins -* 
FLAKE FORM ¥ 
C.P.84.B in 2 oz. Vacuum Tins and | oz. Packets AN OUNCE 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S FINANCIAL INTERFERENCE—AMERICAN OIL 
SHARES—CABLE AND WIRELESS 


Tue forms of financial control in the United States and Great 
Britain present an extraordinary contrast. The only point of 
similarity is a common blind experimentalism : there it ends. 
In practice the American authorities are continually discussing 
their financial control in open debate: the British are keeping it a 
secret and are avoiding at all costs any Parliamentary discussion 
even of its existence. If the British Treasury wish to support 
the Government bond market Mr. Montagu Norman is called 
into secret conference. There follows a whispered conversation 
behind locked doors at the Bank of England between the Governor 
of the Bank and the Government broker, and then the Govern- 
ment broker goes furtively into the market and distributes his 
business round the jobbers, trying to give the impression that it 
is really a routine order. Not so Mr. Eccles, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board. He has just told a newspaper reporter 
that the Board would carry out open market operations to stop the 
fall in Government bonds. If Mr. Neville ‘Chamberlain has any 
ideas about the rise in commodity prices, he keeps them to him- 
self. Not so Mr. Roosevelt. He discusses it at a press con- 
ference. On Friday of last week he told the reporters that the 
Government was planning to curtail its expenditure on durable 
goods, such as copper and steel and cement, as their prices were 
far too high. And Wail Street promptly obliged the President 
by marking down the common stocks of companies manufacturing 
durable goods. 
* * * 

Unless Mr. Roosevelt can assume the powers of an economic 
dictator it is very doubtful whether he can prevent the American 
recovery developing into boom, boom into price inflation, with 
wages chasing prices in a spiral, and inflation into collapse and 
slump. But his Friday morning chat with the reporters showed 
that he was taking his economics seriously, even if he had become 
somewhat muddled. Mr. Roosevelt certainly has not made the 
mistake of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Thomas Inskip, who 




















A MANAGED UNIT TRUST OFFERING AN INVESTMENT 
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blundered into announcing that the British Government as part 
of its defence programme would buy materials for stocking up. 
If the British unwisely talked the prices of durable goods up, 
Mr. Roosevelt has talked them down. But Mr. Roosevelt went 
off the economic rails when he declared that the time had now 
come for the Government to encourage the purchase of consumer 
goods. Government expenditure on relief works and doles, 
coupled with a general advance in wages, will inflate consumer 
purchasing power, and the increased demand for consumer goods 
will call for greater expenditure on machine tools, factory plant 
—in other words, on durable goods. It is obvious that the financial 
authorities in America are advising Mr. Roosevelt that a dangerous 
boom is developing and that Mr. Roosevelt has no clear idea 
what to do—except to talk. Someone probably advised him this 
week to stop taking foreign gold, and the mere rumour of it was 
sufficient to cause a slump in Throgmorton Street as well as 
Wall Street. The investor, not to mention the speculator, is 
becoming very tired of financial “‘ control ” 
- * * 

A reader some weeks ago doubted whether Shell Union option 
certificates, recommended in this column, were as cheap as they 
appeared. His argument was that the equity would probably 
be diluted before long by the issue of new common stock to meet 
debenture maturities, to provide more working capital and 
possibly to call the preference stock. Now the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group owns a majority of Shell Union common, and it would 
be absurd for it to take measures which would water its own stock. 
Our correspondent went on to discuss the American oil situation, 
with which he was obviously very familiar. For the most part 
this was too technical for our readers, but it is worth mentioning 
that the huge demand for heavy oils this winter, which has 
intensified refinery operations, has created a problem for the 
American oil industry. In future, the industry will have to adjust its 
refining programme so as to satisfy the increasing heavy oil 
demand without an undue increase in gasoline stocks. For- 
tunately, the heavy increase in gasoline stocks this winter is no more 
than is required by the anticipated increase in summer con- 
sumption. The sales of passenger cars and trucks in the first 
two months of this year show a rise of 20 per cent. Pros- 
perity is practically assured for American oil companies this year. 
The only danger lies in a too-precipitous rise in crude oil prices, 
for if prices were advanced by more than I0 cents per barrel it 
might lead to excessive production. Moreover, it is essential to 
maintain the balance between crude oil and refined oil prices. 
The following table, showing the earnings and dividends of some 


| American oil companies last year, contains an interesting column ~ 


showing the ratio of production to the crude oil refined. The 
companies producing less than half their refining output would 
be badly hit by any steep rise in crude oil prices : 


Ratio of 
Production 
to Refining 1936 1936 Earnings Dividend 
Output. Earnings. Dividends. Price. Yield °,. Yield 

Standard Oi! Group. 

Humble os -- 90% $4.25 est. $1.004-50c. S82 5.18 1.9 
extra 

S.O. of Indiana 29% 3.00 est. 1.004+1.40 473 6.32 5.05 
extra 

S.O. of California 98% 175 est. 1.00+20c 47} 3.70 2.54 
extra 

S.O. of New Jersey 66%, 3.75 est. 2.00 71h f.24 2.80 

Socony ius 48°, L130 est. Tc. 19} 6.75 64 

Independents. 

Texas a ; 48°, 4.09 est. 1.90 | 50¢ 603 6.60 2.47 
extra 

Continental oe 390% 2.40 est. 1.25+ 25c. 44} 5.36 

ae extra 

Phillips ; wo. 152% 4.20 est. 1.754+-75c. 58} 7.21 4,29 

extra 


Standard Oil of Indiana, which comes badly out of column 1, is 
steadily improving its crude oil position. 
* * * 

Why do companies adopt the course of proposing schemes of 
capital reorganisation just before instead of just after the publication 
of their balance sheet? The Cable and Wireless (Holding) Ltd. 
scheme is a case in point, and we can see no reason why the 
scheme should not be published at the same time as the company’s 
annual report, which is due in little over a month’s time. The 
last published earnings of the company relate to the year 1935; 
but various adjustments have to be made because the profits 
apparently included dividends of some £300,000 on the invest- 
ments sold to the Cables Investment Trust and also an apparently 


| non-recurring income-tax credit of £208,000. Moreover, i 


December, 1935, the Company bought back for cancellation nearly 
one-third of the total issue of 5! per cent. preference stock ou! 
of the proceeds of sales of investments. Criticism of the schem¢ 
is therefore difficult, but we can say that the holders of the 5} pe! 
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cent. preference stock are getting a square deal, since the arrears 
of 1} years’ dividend are to be paid (less tax at 4s. 9d.) im the 
form of 4 per cent. Cumulative Funded Income Stock, and the 
rights attaching to the preference stock are otherwise unaltered. 
As for the Income Stock, the interest of 4 per cent. and sinking 
fund of 1 per cent. will rank in priority to the Preference and 
Ordinary stocks, so that its market value should be around par. 
The proposals, however, deal very savagely with the “A” and 
“B” Ordinary stocks, which it is proposed to write down from 
£29,471,000 to £6,883,000. It does not, of course, matter very 
much whether the nominal value of the equity stock is £100 or £1, 
seeing that earning power is the only criterion by which equities can 
be valued. In this case, difficulties arise as between the relative 
terms to be given to the “ A ”’ and the “ B ” stockholders. Under 
the existing capitalisation the “ A”’ stock is entitled to a dividend 
of 7} per cent. before the “B” stock gets anything, and since 
this dividend requires the huge sum of over £1,500,000 per 
annum it is difficult to see how the “B” stock can be worth 
anything at all. However, the company proposes to write down 
each {100 “A” stock to £30 and each {100 “B” stock to 
£7 10s. and to consolidate both stocks into one class of ordinary. 
Both classes may object but, since it seems that the company 
cannot earn anything at all on its Ordinary stocks except in the 
height of a boom, they would do well to compose their differences 
as soon as possible and get some dividend return on their money 
while the going is good. What dividends are possible ? We have 
only the monthly traffic index (of gross message receipts) as a 
guide to current earnings. Assuming that on the average traffic 
index of 74.4 for 1936 the company closed the year with a small 
surplus over the £922,000 required for the full preference dividend, 
and allowing for the charge of £61,600 for the service of the new 
Income Stock, it will be found that the company entered the new 
year with earnings of nil to } per cent. on the new Ordinary Stock. 
Now, every one point rise in the traffic index represents } per cent. 
on the new equity, so that on an index of 85.2 for the first two 
months of the year, the company should be earning 8} per cent. 
to 8f per cent. on its ordinary stock now valued (with the “A ”’ at 
29 and the “ B”’ at 7}) at 97. It is an interesting speculation on 
future traffics. The Preference Stock should be good enough 
until the next slump. 








Company Meeting 


VICKERS LIMITED 


THE Annual General Meeting of Vickers Limited was he'd on 2nd April 
in London. 

General The Hon Sir Herbert Lawrence, G.C.B. (Chairman), who 
presided, said (in part): The accounts show that net profits for the past 
year were £1,162,610, an increase of £234,505 compared with 1935. 
After the transfer of £250,000 to reserve, your directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock. Vickers- 
Armstrongs Limited, the largest subsidiary in the group, has again had 
a satisfactory year and has earned sufficient profit to enable it te pay the 
net sum of £759,684 by way of dividend. 

I have frequently referred to the policy we have pursued for some 
years of bringing the plant and machinery of the various works and 
companies to a highly efficient state. While this has meant considerable 
capital expenditure, without it, we should not have achieved the improved 
financial results, nor should we have been able to maintain our position 
as the leading suppliers to the Government Services of the armaments 


} required under the defence programme. 


The English Steel Corporation Limited has again shown an increase 
in trading profits and has paid 20 per cent. dividend (free of income 
tax) on its deferred ordinary share capital. 

The extensions to plant which are being carried out by certain of the 
subsidiary companies are not yet completed and the results of the past 
year do not appreciably reflect the increased armament production, 
the effect of which should begin to be realised during this year. Sooner 
or later the present exceptional home demand for armaments will 
diminish, and the Vickers Group must then be faced with a position 
similar to that which developed after the Great War. In the meantime 
every effort is being made by the operating companies in the difficult 
circumstances with which they are faced to retain their goodwill and 
connections both with the foreign market for armaments and consumers 
of their commercial products at home and abroad. It is also to be 
borne in mind that during this present exceptional period it is necessary 
and prudent that full provision for depreciation, obsolescence of plant 
and reserves should be made. With expanding business, total profits 


should increase, but if the provisions to which I have referred are made, 
your board point out that such increased total profits will not of necessity 
mean larger divisible profits. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 














LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


Chairman 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Wardington 


Deputy Chairman 


Sir Austin E. Harris, 
K,B.E. 


Vice-Chairman 
Francis A. Beane 


Chief General Manager 
G. F. Abell 


Joint General Managers 
W. G. Johns, pso, R. A. Wilson, 


Sydney Parkes, 
S. P. Cherrington 





TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 
£465,000,000 











The Bank transacts every kind of banking 
business and offers a complete and ¢fficient 
service with facilitics throughout the World. 


Head Office: 
71 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
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A fuller life in KENYA 
Conditions in Kenya are particularly favourable to the retiring man who 
contemplates settling abroad, or the active man interested in farming. 
A moderate capital, or an income affording only limited possibilities 
in England, can open up a fuller life both economically and socially. 


Equable sunny climate; fertile land; cheap labour and living costs 


For first-hand information on either settlement or farming, write to 
Colonel Knaggs, who will be pleased to answer your questions per- 
sonally and to send illustrated literature. 
Colonel Knaggs, Kenya Government Agent, 
Dept. 4, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 
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“SMALLS” 


The Classified Advertisement Columns of the New 
STATESMAN AND NATION present quite the cheapest 
method of offering hotel and holiday accommoda 
tion, announcing meetings, letting houses and 
flats, selling anything or making known other 
wants. The rates run from rs. 6d. per line to 
1s. 2d. per line per insertion, depending on the 
number of insertions ordered. Instructions should 
be received not later than first post Wednesday 
morning; but readers will help greatly by sendinz 
their copy as carly in the week as possible. 


The Advertisement Manager, 


THE NEW STATESMAN & NATION 


10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
HOLBORN 3216 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 


All at 2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 
ALDWYCH. Jane Eyre. 
APOLLO. London After Dark. = Tu., Sat. 
CAMBRIDGE. 1066 And All That. th., sat. 
COLISEUM. The Vagabond King. w.,Th.,s. 
COMEDY. Busman’s Honeymoon. Tu.,F. 
DRURY LANE. Careless Rapture. wed., Sat. 
DUCHESS. Mile Away Murder. wWed., Sat. 


GARRICK. The Two Bouquets. Tu., Fri., Sat- 





Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 



































GLOBE. “ Candida.” Wed. & Sat. 
HIPPODROME. “ Big Business.” Th,, Sar. 
HIS MAJESTY’S. Balalaika. wed, & Sat. 
MERCURY. Ascent of F.6. —_Fri., Sat. 





PLAYHOUSE. Whiteoaks. § Wed., Th., Sat. 


PLAYHOUSE. OVER 37s PERFS. 


Whi. 7774. 

Evgs., 8.30 (Ex. Mon.). Mats., Wed., Th., Sat., 2.30. 
NANCY PRICE in 
WHITEOAKS 





ST. MARTIN’S. 


Tem. Bar 1443. 
MATS., TUES. & FRI., 2.30. 
SUSPECT 

by Rex Judd. 


EVGS., 8.30. 





SAVILLE. 


EVGS. Mat., SATS., 2.30. 
TANLEY LUPINO in 

OVER SHE GOES 

Musical Tantivy with LADDIE CLIFF. 





TRAND. Tem. Bar 2660. 
EVGS., 8.30. MATS., WED., & SAT., 2.30. 
THE SQUEAKER 
EpGarR WALLAcr’s Best PLay. 





WESTMINSTER. Vic. 0283, 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 (bookable). 


EVGS., 8.30. Mats., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
FLORA ROBSON in EUGENE O’NEILL’S 
ANNA CHRISTIE 


REPERTORY THEATRES 








CROYDON. Repertory, 
Evenings 8. Sats., 5 & 8.15. 
Behind Your Back By Charles Landston:. 
HULL. Little. 
Evgs., 8. Mat., Sat., 5 p.m. 


The Astonished Ostrich: 


By Archie N. Menzies. 








LIVERPOOL. Playhouse, 
Evgs., 7.45- Mat., Sat., 2.30. 

The Bad Samaritan By J. B. Priestley 
MANCHESTER. Repertory, 
Evgs., 7.30. 

Safe Landing By R. Johason 








The Repertory Theatres whose announcements appear 
above are members af The iation of Repertory 
Theatres. For information concerning Theatres belonging 
to this Association, or qualified to belong to it, apply to th: 
Honorary Secretary, ¥. Baxter Somerville, Messrs. Baxter 
& Co., 12 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. 








ART EXHIBITIONS, Etc. 





WHITEHALL. 


(Whi. 6692.) 2nd YEAR 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. (Smoking). 
ANTHONY AND ANNA. 
A Comedy by ST. JOHN ERVINE. 





ST. MARTIN’S. 
SAVILLE. 


STRAND. 


WESTMINSTER. Anna Christie. wed., Sat. 
WHITEHALL. 


WYN NDHAM’ s. 


Suspect. 
Over She Goes. 


Tues., Fri. 





Sats. 





The Squeaker. Wed. & Sat. 








Anthony & Anna. Wed., Sat. 











Gases & Menpeent. W.,S. 


THEATRES 


ALDWYCH. 


8.30 (Ex. Mons.) 


Tem. Bar 6404. 
Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
EYRE 
REGINALD TATE. 


Mats., 
JANE 
CUR IGWE N LEWIS. 


APOLL oO. Ger. 266 Evgs., 8.30. Tues. & Sat., 2.30- 
MARION LORNE & VALTER HACKETT’S prodn- 


LONDON AFTER DARK 
by WALTER HACKETT. 





CAMBRIDGE. Tem. Bar. 6056. 
EVGS., 8.30. Mats., THURS., SATS., 2.30 


1066 AND ALL THAT 
A Musical Revue of English History. 


COL ISEUM, c haring X. Tem. Bar 3161. 
Mats., WEDS., THURS., & SATS., 
“THE VAGABOND KING 
Marti ELSNER Harry WELCHMAN. GeoRGE GRAVES. 


COMEDY. 


Evgs., 8.15 


2.30. 


8.30. Mats., Tues., Fri., 2.30. Whi. 2578. 


ANMER HALL presents 
* BUSMAN’S HONEYMOON ” 
B: DOROTHY L. SAYE RS & M. ST. Cc CI ARE BYRNE. 


DRURY L ANE. Evgs., 8.0. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
IVOR NOVELLO, DOROTHY DIC KSON, 
ZENA DARE in 
CARELESS RAPTURE 


DUC HESS. (Tem. 8243.) 8.30, Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
MILE AWAY MURDER 
by ANTHONY ARMSTRONG 
(Author of ‘Ten Minute Alibi ”” 
GARRICK. 


OVER 275 PERFS. . 4601 


30 (Ex. Mons.). Mats., Tues., Fri., Sat., 2.30. 
THE TWO — 
“ LOVELIEST PLAY IN LONDON.’ Eispatch. 
GLOBE. Ger. 1592 EVENINGS, 8.30. 


Mats., WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY at 2.30. 
BERNARD SHAW’S 


“ CANDIDA ” 
HIPPODROME. 


Mats., Thurs., Sats., at 2.30. 


“BIG BUSINESS” 


Vera Pearce. Wytre WATSON. B RTHA BELMORE. 


HIS MAJESTY’S. (wii. 6605.) EVGS., 8.15. | 
BALALAIKA A Masical Play. 


Mats., WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS, 2.30. 


ME RCURY. Park 5700. 8.30 (ex. Mon.), F., S., 
THE ASCENT OF F.6 


* Incandescent Imagination.”’—Daily Herald. “ This time 
—N. Statesman. 


Ger. 3272. Evgs., 8.15. 





2.30. 


Auden and Isherwood have brought it off.”’ 


WYNDHAWM’S. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. 





BOBBY HOWESiin | 
| attention to 0 alll orders. FLANSHAM, Bognor Regis 


Tem. 3028, 3029. 
EVGS., 8.30. MATS., WED. & SAT. at 2.30. 
GEORGE and MARGARET.” 
COMEDY by GERALD SAVORY. 








PICTURE THEATRES 





Ger. 2981. 
PAULA WESSELY in ERNTE (UL). 


eee FRIDAY, APRIL 16th, 
WILLY TeORSE'S grea T’S great dramatic triumph, 
TER (0). 





EVERYMAN (Opp.Hampstead Tube Stn.)Ham. 228s. 
MONDAY, 12th APRIL, for THREE DAYS 
PETER LORRE in SECRET AGENT (A.) 
THURSDAY, rsth APRIL, for FOUR DAYS 
OSCAR HOMOLKA in RHODES OF AFRICA 








RESTAURANTS _ 


FEW steps from the Strand to RULES of Maiden 
Lane (Covent Garden). Lunch, Dinner or late 
Supper (licensed till midnight), Estd. 1780. 
A T present only known to a few discerning folk, 
ri STUMPY’S RESTAURANT, UPPER JAMES 
*., GOLDEN SQ., where for only 2s. 9d. you can get 
a 5 ae first-class five-course dinner. 











THs, paper may be read in “ The Book ” RES- 
AURANT and WINE DIVE facing the British 
Museum, also penne stan received, 








FOR THE TABLE 





Send for 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS 
Shortbread with almonds and pee! 
By post, 3s. 4d., $s. 10d., Bs. 7d., from MACKIE’S, 
108 Princes St. a Edinburgh. 








Jams, 


Kk IMBERLEY Home Made Breakfast Tray 
Jellies and Marmalades NOW REDUCED to 
3s. 3d. for 6 pots; §s. 9d. for 12 pots, carriage paid. 


Whortleberry, Cherry, Peach, etc., included HILDA 
KimBer.tey, Gunnislake, Cornwall. 








JK IMBERLEY Home Made Jams, Jellics and Mesme- 

lades NOW REDUCED TO 1s. per lb. (64 Ibs. 
Carriage Free). Whortleberry, Cherry, Peach, Pineapple, 
Blackcurrant, Loganberry, etc, included. HILDA 


KIMBERLEY, Gunntlehe, Cornwall. 


- PRINTERS 





paAvit Prestige is in Print. Get our ideas on your 

next project. “Printing Made Clear”’ sent on 

request, 152 Church Street, W.8 (Notting Hill Gate). 

BAY 2990. 

YEAR TREE PRESS. Oldest private hand 
Designs fine editions, bookplates, wood cn; 

bindings. Unique Intaglio ‘plate method 








press. 
rravings, 
Personal 
» Sussex. 





LOANS 





DVANCES £30 to fprre.__t Private and immediste. 
REGIONAL TR D., 8 Clifford Sireet 
AS Street, London, W.1. TEL.: REGENT 5983. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED by the MORTGAGE 

(LOAN and SECURITIES) COMPANY, 46 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to arrange prompt advances on 
Reversions or Life Interest. Not exceeding 4} per cent. 
net interest. 








RTISTS’ mo meng aby 

ie we by ELIOT HODGKIN. 
Bronzes ak: KORMIS and RAOH SCHORR. 
ER JONES, SLOANE SQUARE. 


SOUTINE 


First Exhibition in England. 
LeicesTeR GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10o—6. 


PAINTINGS by 
COLIN COLAHAN. 
ARLINGTON GALLERY, 22 Old Bond Street, W.1, 
105.30, Sats. ro—1. Closes 16th April, 


THE COOL GALLERIES, LTD., 92 New Bond 
Str W.1. Paintings by HAZEL KING. 
FARLOW, April 6th—r19th. 


HOTOGRAPHS and SCULPTURE by ANTHONY 

PANTING and HERRY PERRY. THE WARD 

GALLERY, 3 Baker Street, Portman Square, W.1 
April 8th—April 21st. Admission Free. 




















LITERARY 


JOUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPI iBé 

AND ANY OTHER BOOKS 

CASH. BEST PRICES PA"D. ANNEXE BOOK 
SHOP, 51 ESSEX ROAD, N.1. (Clerk. 1807.) 








ELL books in the best market. Highest pric: 
paid for review copies, etc. Kuir’s Booxsuor, 
64 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. "Phone: Temp!e Bar 6700 





wr rE 7s PROFIT. Send for free booklet. 
INSTITUTE, 191a Palace Gate, W.8. 





ONGS, Poems, wanted for broadcasting. Good 
royalties, EUROPEAN BROADCASTING SéRVICE-, 197 
V-ctoria Street, London. 








POSTAL ‘TUITION 


A DEGREE is possible for YOU. Now that Candi 

dates for a London Degree who are 23 or over mij 
take the shorter Special Entrance Exam. instead 0 
Matriculation, the way to a Degree is easier. 776 Woise 
Hall students have passed the Leadon Special Entranc 
Examination.—Free Guide to London Univ. Degres 
and particulars of Home Study Courses from Drrectoi 
or Stupres, Dept. VH902z, Wotszy Hatt, Oxrorp. 














LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


On FRIDAY, APRIL 30th, at 8 p.m. 


Lord Cecil and the Dean of St. Pau!’s 
M. Pierre Cot (French Minister for Air 
M. Hambro (Speaker, Norwegian Parliament 
M. Rolin (Senator of Belgium) 

Dr. Alice Masaryk (Czechoslovakia) 
and others will speak on 


EUROPE’S 
RALLY TO 
THE LEAGUE 


AND THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE CAMPAIGN 


At the: Organ: Mr. Llewelyn. Bevan, 
A.M., A.R.C.0., At 
Seats nile and reserved) 1/- ra 10/6, anda 
limited number of free tickets, to be obtained 
from the League of Nations Union, 15, Grosve- 
nor Crescent, S.W.1. Early application is 
essential. Doors open 7 p.m. No seats reserved 





after 7.50 p.m. 
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HOLIDAY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Special rates are being offered to advertisers under this 

heading for an intreductory series of small advertisements. 

Particulars and quotations from vert. Manager, 10 Gt. 
Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL. 
N TEAR the British Museum, Hart Street, W.C.1. Hot 
+ and cold water in all Bedrooms. Numerous private 
bathrooms, Bedroom, Bath and Breakfast from 8s. 6d. 
per night. Illustrated Booklet, “ Walks in Old London,” 
on application. 


Warm ICK CLUB, Ltd., 21 St. George’s Square, 

$.W.r. Room and Breakfast ss. a might or 30s. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. a night or 35s. to 2 gus. 
weekly. Vic.: 7289. 











PRItALN’s best bacon and hottest hot water. Come 
to 34 Southwick Street, W.2. Tel.: PAD. 3237. 





EFORMED INNS.—Ask for descriptive list 
(3d. oy -— of 180 INNS AND HOTELS, 





naged = PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION. LTD., P.R.H.A., LTD. 
t rge’s House, 
193 Regent Street, 
mdon, W.1. 
A country 


WALDEN KNOWLE, Chislehurst 970. 
home.  Lovel garde Cen heating. 


: ns. t 
Billiards, tennis. Golf and riding near. 20 minutes 
London Bridge. From 3 gns., incl. 





ITTLEWORTH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest House. 





Real ar Comfort, good beds and cooking. 
Breakfast in bed if desired. *Phone 61. 
R= 5 Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Hotel. Sunny, 


comfortable. Quiet situation. Lovely views. Cent. 
heating. H. and c. water all bedrooms. A.A. ’Phone 126. 
TORQUAY, Howden Court. 3 minutes by private 

path to sea. Sun Lounge. Private bath and sitting- 
2807. 





room if required, h. and c. in bedroom. Tel. 
A.A, appointed. 





SHDOWN FOREST. 

r — views, unspoilt country. Riding, 

walking, golf. Ag cooking ; running water; modern 

beds. 4 gus. wee vi 3 3} gns. monthly; 35s. week-ends. 

42 miles London. Main line: one mile, trains met. 
Book now. BoxHoLM, Buxted, Sussex. 


RUISE to GREECE and the AEGEAN ISLANDS. 
ATHENS, Delphi, CRETE, Samos, COS, Rhodes, 
CYPRUS and PAES UM. S.S. Cairo City, 9,600 tons, 
April 3rd-26th, from 27 gus. incl. London return. Few 


Unique Guest House off main 








vacancies left. ANGLO-HELLENIC Tours, 1 Albany 
Terrace, N.W.1. 
ORNISH RIVIERA, Green Bank Hotel, Fowey. 


Ideal position facing South. H. & C. and electric 
fires bedrooms. Moderate Tariff. Proprietor. *Phone 63. 





GALTDEAN, Brighton. GLENDOWER first-class 


guest house. Tel.: Rottingdean 9552. 





\ EST of Ireland, Achill Head Hotel, Achill Island, 

Co. Mayo. Fully licensed. Commands a perfect 
view of all island on the west coast, situated amidst 
magnificent scenery, Achill Head, Cathedral Cliffs, Keele 
Strand and Keem Bay. Hot and cold running water, 
bog water baths. Motor launch belonging to Hotel 
for cruising and deep sea fishing. Safe bathing. Terms 
moderate. Apply PROPRIETOR. 





GEAFORD, Sussex. Views of sea and downs, h. & c. 
in bedrooms, separate tables, best English cooking, 
very comfortable. Sunshine House. *Phone §33. 





AWLISH or NEWQUAY. Devon and Cornwall. 
Two delightful holiday centres. Extremely good 


value. Illus. brochure 25: BisHop, “ Fairfield,” Dawlish. 





TORTH WALES—For Ideal Holidays. Wonderful 
4 mountain, moorland, maritime scenery... Every 
facility for indoor and outdoor sports, pastimes and amuse- 
ments. Rest and comfort. Send 3d. in stamps for 
I'lustrated Guide, to Secretary, North Wales Holiday 
Resorts Association, Dept. 13, Bangor. Express trains 
by L.M.S., rjd. a mile rst class, 1d. a mile 3rd class. 





THE OLD MILL RESTAURANT 
West Harnham, SALISBURY. 
Countrified bedrooms with good attendance. 
Candle-lit 13th Century Refectory for meals 
River bathing. Riding 
Delightful Trips. Excellent Food 
Terms from 3} gns. per week. 


Large 





\ JEALD OF KENT. Guests received > a delight- 
fully furnished 16th ey Sm house. Own 

produce. Excellent cooking and Electric light. 

Cranbrook 133. Hancocks, Cranbrook, Kent. 

Nutley, Sussex. 
600 ft. up; lovely 
attractive meals and service 
3 guineas weekly. Nutley 85. 





ASHDOWN FOREST, TYES, 
* Country House in 6 acres; 

views ; modern comforts ; 
you will appreciate. 





ORNWALL, Penzance. Comfortable guest hse. Close 
sea, country, mod. Reduction long visits. “ West- 
bourne,” Alexandra Rd. 





CHILL—West of Ireland. Private Hotel, amidst 
< magnificent cliff and mountain scenery, fishing, 
bathing, home comforts. 45s. weekly; inclusive. Apply 
POSTMISTRESS, Dugort. 


Tet Hotel Villa Como. Glorious sea views, 
facing south, h. and c. and gas fires bedrooms, 
ge. Terms: 2 gus. weekly. 








LET 
YOUR SAVINGS 
BRING YOU INA 
WORTH-WHILE 

INCOME 


Invest your savings co-operatively in 
Property and earn a steady SEVEN 
PER CENT. on your money with 
highest security. Investments received 
from £20 to £200. Post coupon for 
explanatory pamphlet. 


© ONE OF THE OLDEST 
ESTABLISHED SOCIETIES 
FOR CO-OPERATIVE IN- 
VESTMENT IN PROPERTY. 


@ NO DEBENTURES, LOAN 
STOCK, OR MORTGAGE 
BONDS. 


NOT LESS THAN 7”, 
DIVIDEND PAID EVER 
SINCE FOUNDATION. 








Member of @ ACCOUNTS AUDITED 
Association BY PUBLIC AUDITOR 
of Property APPROVED BY H.M. 
Societies. TREASURY. 

@ PROPERTIES OWNED 
£110,731. TOTAL PRIOR 

CHARGES 275,839. 
To: Freehold -—e Investment Trust Ltd., 
Freehold House, Thayer Street, London, W.1. 


ease send me, without obligation, your pamphlet 
describing how 1 can secure a safe 7%, return on sums 
of from £20 to $200 by co-operative investment in 
Property. 


Name. 








Address 





HIGH-YIELD 


INVESTMENT 











HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—continued 





OHN FOTHERGILL at The Three Swans, Market 

Harborough, half-way between London and Man- 

chester, and the East and West coasts, offers comfort, 
charm and good or uncommon food at all hours. 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—continued 














we HIGHLANDS. A small, quict and comfortable 
hotel, beautifully situated on Loch Linnhe. Mir 
M. Vetiacotr, Onich Hotel, Onich, Fort tham 
Inverness~ shire. 
Vv TYE VALL EY. Craft Industry and Guest House, 
Students and Guests. Vegetarian dict. Barn 


House, Brockweir, Mon. 


4NGLISH LAKES. Visit the unique 
Estate and enjoy holidays that are different. 
modation of every type in beautiful grounds. An 
excellent centre for walking, touring and climbing. 
Comfort with simplicity and good food. Booklet LANG- 
DALE EstatTt » Langdale, Ambleside. "Phone : Grasmere 82. 





Langdale 
Accom- 





SLAND oi Irish West Const. Magnificent scenery 
Mild climate. Amethyst Hotei, Achill Island. Facing 
Atlantic Ocean and surrounded by mountains. Good 
food. Comfortable beds. Hot and cold water. Turf 
fires. Terms: {£2 10s. to £3 weekly. Write Miss T 
BLACKHAM, Keel, Achill, Ireland. 





WILDERSVWIL, Interlaken, Switzerland. Park 

Hotel des Alpes. Pension. Finely situated close 
to woods and commanding many magnificent views of 
the Jungfrau, ctc. Well-appointed and comfortable 
in every respect with all up-to-date amenities. Annexe. 
Garage. Carefully supervised cuisine. Moderate terms. 
Maes. E. and M. Lurut. 





N A RIVIERA VALLEY, a country house with 
sunny, sheltered terrace and gardens leading to the 
sea, you will find absolute quiet, modern comforts. 
Pension: Winter, 35 fr. Summer, 50 ir. Les 
PALMERAIES DE VALMER, LA Croix, VaR, FRANCE. 





N IEDERS, STUBAI VALLEY, TYROL. AUSTRIA. 





3,.200ft. up. rom, Innsbruck. Beautifu! Alpine 

scenery. Fishing. Excellent cuisine. Terms 7:. to 8 
Herr Beck, Hotel Lerchenhof. 

IVIERA, HOTEL DE LA MER, ay Martin, 


Facing full south im own grounds direct on Sea. 
Buses to Menton and Mantes Carlo, Pension &s. 


BOARD RESIDENCE 














BREAKFAST? Not at 34 Southwick 
W.2, where one gets Britain’s best bacon. 


BABY 
Strect, 


~WISS COTTAGE. 
meee people. 





students and 
partial board. 


Educationists, 
PRI gts. 30s., 


MISCELLANEOUS 





W. BRIDGE CIRC LE, ad eaten. Thurs., Sats., 
practice class Tues. Miss MorGAN. Wel. so4o 





admitted free LADY 
Doddington, Kent. 


TERVES. Suitable cases 
MarcGaret Dietary HospPiTA, 

( *ROTESQUE BARGAIN!!! 20 h.p. Willy’s Knight 
S saloon car, perfect inside and out. £§ secures. 
Box No. 701, N.S. & N., ro Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 

















— —— 

N ENDIPS, Anglo-French family take guests, 17th Cent. i ELENA THORNHILL, Photographer. 23 Corn- 

Farm, h. & c. w. bedrooms, electricity, books, market St., Oxford. Natural portraits in the modern 
comfort, good cooking, lovely district. From 45s. | manner. Reasonable prices. "Phone: Oxford 4444. 

Wynpuams’, Shepton Mallet, Som. ’*Phone 57. - ionaind - 

sihiniied adie le ‘ RECORD TYING. Twelve recordings 

ORNWALL. DOWNDERRY. THE wipe | A®!, % RECORD BUYING. ‘Twelve recordings 

er TIC tec —_ . J ot. OUD IIe 

SEA GUEST HOUSE. Enlarged, with sun | it in this free guide to 1,000 classical records. Write 

veranda. Modern comforts. Charming garden leading | t E.M.G, Hand- made = Gramophones Lid., 11 Grape 

to Beach. H. & C. throughout. Golf, tennis. Illus- | Street, London, W.C. 


trated brochure from Proprietress, Miss W. M. Exrortr. 


Tel.: Downderry 48. 





The holiday suggestion. 
twice weekly. Tours 
F.S.U, Friend- 


N AKE it Moscow this year. 

+ Parties leaving London 
from £19, inclusive. Write for details. 
ship House, Little James Street, W.C.1. 


] ENT. Restful accommodation. Primrose country. 
Main services, c. h. w., efficient catering. Garage. 
Mrs. Mitts, Cottage Farm, Smarden. 





*Phone 52. 





(GUESTS received in a Country House. Lovely 

Downland village near Brighton. Glorious views, 
garage, tennis. Golf and swimming pool close by. 
Excellent food and cooking. Modern conveniences ; 
constant H. & C. water. Open veranda for sun bathing ; 
mest beautiful walks. 2} gms. inclusive. “ Arden 
Grange,”” Albourne, Sussex. 





NOWDONIA AND _ LAKELAND. Beautifully 


\ Situated guest houses, conducted excursions 
(optional). Evening entertainments. Hard tennis 
courts. Swimming pools. Terms moderate. I!lus- 
trated brochure. S Kerr, “ Towers,’ Capel Curig, 


North Wales. 





LACK BULL HOTEL, KILLEARN, S’ ST IRL ING- 

SHIRE. On high ground overlooking Loch 

Lomond and mountains. Modern, comfortable, restful. 
Apply to Secretary for tariff. 





GARTOCHARN, BY 


ARTOCHARN HOTEL, 
BALLOCH. Modern small hotel on Loch 
Lomondside. Ideal for restful holiday. For terms 


apply Secretary. 





EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE, between Honister 
Pass and Cockermouth, raises you to concert pitch. 
VICTORIA HOTEL. A.A. H.&C. Elec. It. £4 5s. 
Private Swiss balconies 10s. 6d. Tel.: Buitermere 2. 
\ JICKLOW MOUNTAINS, Ireland. London ro hrs. 
Dublin 16m. Charming cottage ; unique situation, 
open moors, large gardens, own fruit and vegetables, 
excellent mg Terms: YOuNG, Carrigoona Cottage, 
Kilmacanogue, Co. Wicklow. 








HE Cc ASANI Sc ‘“HOOL OF BALLROOM DAN- 
CING. 90 Regent Street (Piccadilly Circus 
Private Lessons daily, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., in all the latest 
ballroom dances. Guaranteed to teach you steps of any 
dance in THREE PRIVATE LESSONS. {1 1s. od. 
Practice Classes every Tuesday, 8.30 to 10.30 p.m. 5 


‘PHONE REGENT 4438-9. 


TEW SU ITS FOR. OL D.—Send your favourite suit 
+ or sports jacket and we will copy it exactly in any 
of our John Peel Tweeds. Send for patterns, post fre« 
Prices, complete Suit, 97s. 6d.; Jacket S7 6d 


S. REDMAYNE & Sons, Ltp., No. 10 Ww igton, ¢ ‘umberland 


~ You COCKROACHES ? Ther 


H AVE. n buy 
*‘BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTi 
universally and successfully used in all parts of th 
Globe, extermination guaranteed; from Chem 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole — : Howarth 
473 Crookesmoor, Shefficld. Tins, Is. 2s. 6d., 45. 6d 
post free. 
BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
THE ARYAN PATH: 
THE NOBLE PATH OF ALL TIMES 
Forthcoming articles and reviews by ]. D. Beresford 
Gerald Bullett, Claude Houghton Storm jameson 
C. E. M. Joad, J. Middleton Murry, Humbert W 
ctc., etc. 
Subscription 12s. per annum, monthly 1s. 6d. 
London Office: 17 Gt. Cumberland Place 


ARE, you going to buy that book you were read 

- bout ? Ring up, or write CONTACT Booxsi 

70 Millman Street, W.C. 

UNITARIAN Publicati ons FREE, “What Do 
Unitarians Believe?” Miss BarmMey. Moun 

Pleasant, Sidmouth. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


TRAINING CENTRES 





APPOINTMENTS will shortly be made to two estab- 

lished posts of Assistant in the India Office Library. 
These posts carry an initial salary of £150 to £175 a year 
(according to qualifications) rising by increments of 
£12 to £350 (men) or £280 (women). Candidates, who 


QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLEGR. | Practical 
training m 1 surroundin: le ‘ournalis 
and . Foreign Shorthand. Own Resideniial Club. 
7 months’ course, Ys Prospectus from Dept. E., 
67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 


- 





should not ordinarily be over 30 years of age, must p ’ 
a University degree and professional qualifications in 
Librarianship, and must have some kriowledge of modern 
European languages. Applications for these appoint- 
ments, which must be accompanied by a full statement 
of the candidate’s age and qualifications, and by not less 
than two recent testimonials, must reach the Establish- 
ment Officer, India Office, Whitehall, London, S.W.1, 
not later than the 3oth April. A candidate for these 
appointments must be a natural born British subject 
and the child of a British subject. 
INDIA OFFICE, S.W.1. 
March, 1937. 
HOUSEKEEPER for family with pr sive views, 
one boy, aged 6, in Essex suburb. eek-ends and 
Summer vacation in trailer caravan. Good home and 
salary. Box No. 692, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1. st , 











HEBREY UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM— 

Applications are invited for the Moses Montefiore 
Chair off English Literature and Institutions at the Hebrew 
University. Particulars may be obtained from L. 
BAxsTANsxy, Esq., LL.B., B.Sc. (Econ.), Moses Monte- 
fiore Commemoration Committee, 73 Great Russell 
Street, W.C.1.. Applications must be forwarded so as to 
reach him not later than May 8th, 1937. 





YOUNG man of exceptional ability disengaged. 28. 
Ten years responsible experience in business and 
social work (secretarial, travelling and technical), Writer 
on wlar science. Fluent French. Inter B.Sc. Box 
665, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


AN anyone offer employment to young man (28), 

eight years’ business experience as warehouseman 

and traveller. Steady, reliable, hard worker. Any post 

of trust with prospects accepted. Box 684, S.N. & N., 
10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 














ART or whole-time work, Hastings neighbourhood, 

wanted by experienced secretary; shorthand- 
typist; own portable. L.M.G., 41 Magdalen Road, 
St. Leonards. : 5% 





Us. Univ. lecturer, speaking 4 languages and 

Russian, wants temp. job, teaching, or comp. 
secretary, small pay. Box 685, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turn- 
stile, London, W.C.1. a 





YOUNG Woman, 21, B.A. Hons. Psychology, active 

mind, literary interests, merely wants job with 
excellent prospects requiring intelligence and initiative. 
Box 694, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 





| ARD-WORKING, capable, young man seeks post 
on English farm. Box 667, N.S. & N., ro Gt. 

Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 

ADY (24) desires matron’s post, junior or preparatory 
4 school. Domestic Science training, nursing and 

school experience. Box 681, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, 

London, W.C.1. 











EXPERIENCED linguist (lady), translator-interpreter, 
4 foreign correspondent, English, Russian, French, 
German, seeks ful! or part-time work. Write Box 691, 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
YOUNG Woman secretary seeks work. Experience 
eminent architects, literary work. High speeds, 
French. Keen, capable, good appearance. Box 688, 
N.S. & N., ro Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 








TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 
] EPORTING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING. 
Technical MSS and Plays a Speciality, Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 
provided —METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
Orrice, 75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Tel.: Holborn 6182. 





AUTHORS’ MSS. PLAYS, Etc., accurately and 
prompuy typed by experienced typist.—Mars. 
Brooker, §5 Elton Road, Bishopston, Bristol, 7. 





I UPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING, Etc. 
Authors’ MSS, and Plays promptly executed, 
ALL. work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SECRETARIAL SERVICES, LTD., 
7 Princes St., Hanover Sq., W.1. Mayfair 3163-4. 
(Late of 6 Conduit St.). 





A UTHORS’ MSS., business or rsonal typing 
} pe 
4 promptly and accurately typed by expert. Mss 
Futter, Walter House, 418 Strand, W.C.2. 


"[RANSLATIONS from and into English, Russian, 
French and German, by experienced linguist. 10 
Ranelagh Drive, Edgware. ’Phone: Edg. 4192. 


“TUITION  ——“‘C:~™ 


| ADY, B.Sc. London, experienced public school 

4 teacher, coaches boys and girls in Mathematics for 
School Certificate and pre-professional examinations. 
Box 634, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 











Je_XPERIENCED tutor (B.A.) Classics, History, 
4 English, for school and University examinations. 
SUMNER-BoyD, 238 Edgware Road. PAD. 9280. 








[*RENCH by licenciée (Paris) private tuition, exams. 
literature, — translations, conversation.—Russell 
Square rERminus 4917. 





"THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford; Principal, 
Miss pee oy B ere trained in 6 to 
become teac gymnastics. The course raini 
— over 3 years and apie ~—_ and { Medical 
tics. ing, ‘ockey, Crosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, ete, Fees £165 per annum. 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE. Quiet, pleasant, modern 
and cosy bedsitting room, divan, large cupboards, 
gasfire, H. & C., in private maisonette, including breakfast 
and baths, for longish let, available shortly, 325. 6d. 
Box 686, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


EON VALLEY. Cottage to let furnished from 

+ = May, one rec., four .» electric light, bath, idea! 

boiler, garage, 2 gus. MULLER, Pidham Cottage, Lan- 
grish, near Petersfield. 


LAKE DISTRICT. On slope of Blencathra, furnished 

house to let June, July. ms, 3 sittingrooms, 
bathroom, garage. Threlkeld station 2 les. AUDEN, 
Lordswood Road, Harborne, Birmingham. 











2 WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freeston, 

M.A. Oxon., Miss Nanco, B.A. Lond., and experi- 
enced staff) undertake coaching for all University, School 
and Civil Service examinations; also conversation 
classes in Modern Languages and English for foreigners. 
Small classes forming after Easter for Matriculation and 
School Certificate work. Individual tuition in 
subjects. Reasonable charges. For pros , informa- 
tion and advice, apply 50 Westminster Palace Gardens, 
S.W.1 (beside the po, and Navy Stores). Interviews 
by appointment. Tel. ; Victoria 2976. 

- 





HE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, Bedford. Recog- 
nised by the Board of Education. Principal: Miss 
Marcaret Spence. Students are prepared for the 
examination of the National Froebel Union. The course 
of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence £94 10s. 
to £100 16s. Fees without residence £31 10s.—For 
particulars apply SECRETARY. 





HE WHITEHALL SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
36 Victoria Street, S.W.1 (Vic. 6216). Common 
sense and initiative encouraged. oderate fees. Next 
term, April 26th. Muss E., CHYNOWETH, successor to 
Miss TROTMAN. 





THE PROFESSION WITH NO UNEMPLOYMENT. 
Cometets Teacher’s Training for Girls 
in Branches of Physical Education, 
Gaepnene Games, Deneing Swimming. 
ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
A recognised training centre for the Diploma of the 
University of London in Physical Education, also for 
the Certificate of the Chartered Society in Massage and 
Medical G Sstics. 
Particulars from: THe Secretary, Anstey College, 
Erdington, Birmingham. 





RENCH STUDIO. OZENFANT ACADEMY OF 
FINE ART. We are offering a STUDENTSHIP 
for one year’s study beginning next Autumn. The 
Studentship will be ge without regard to age, sex or 
previous training to the most promising artist who might 
not otherwise afford to study. The Competition closes 
June 15. Works submitted not to execed 4. 170 Warwick 
Rd., Kensington, W.14. 








PERSONAL 





A USTRIAN FAMILY, near Salzburg, receives paying 
+ guests. German lessons, pleasant home, good food, 
moderate terms. B. REEDL, Aigen bei Salzburg, Austria. 





A UTHOR'S wife, young, wants someone share jobs 
4 and joys, delightful home Yorkshire coast. Accus- 
tomed country life, experienced children. Salary. 
Might interest foreigner. Box 666, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. 
Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 








CHOOL-MISTRESS with specialised experience 

has scheme for popularising educational toys among 

all classes. Conducted successful experiment in large 

store. Venture psychologically and commercially sound. 

Would provide interesting work and training if desired 

to investor of small capital required. Box 682, N.S. 
& N., ro Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 





SUNBATHING facilities wanted week-ends near 
& London, quiet, by two ladies. Society or private. 
Box 687, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 





CAR wanted with chauffeur for two months from April 
15th for gentleman living in S.W.1 district. Tel. : 
Mabel Lethbridge, Flaxman 5645. 








F’AMous composer’s sister wishes post as companion: 
Musical, linguist, active and cheerful. Mrs. Detius 
BiAck, Spinney Cottage, Hordle, Hants. 





| EFT Book Club member would like to carn £15 to 
4 enable her to join Summer Tour to Russia. Can 
fellow member or other offer employment evenings, 
week-ends. Graduate with business experience. Box 700, 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, W.C.1. 


A UTHOR will let furnished cottage, adjoining his own, 
* very cheaply to suitable tenant, or might exchange 
for town accommodation. Fruit trees, garage, lawns, 
large garden. John Gray, Lurgashall, Petworth. North 
Chapel 40. 








7 OUNG Man wants another to share South Kensington 
flat, May and June. Write Box 695, N.S. & N., 10 
* 


Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C. 





TUDISTS. For information about the Movement 
write to NATIONAL SUN & Arr ASSOCIATION, 6, 
Foster Lane, E.C.2. Please enclose stamped envelope. 





you read my advertisements. Come to my Exhibition 
at the Ward Gallery, Baker Street, from April 7th. 
ANTHONY PANTING, Photographer. 





EAUTIFUL Dorset Coast. Attractive furnished 

cottage to let, six months. Four bedrooms, all 

modern conveniences, quiet garden, garage. BAUGHAN, 
Chideock, Dorset. 


MODERN Holiday Bungalow, Ferring, well equipped, 
sleep 5, garage, elec., C. -» mile sea. 2 mins. 
*buses. 79 Oakington Manor Dr., Wembley. ’Phone 4904. 


WANTED for summer, furnished recom for one, with 
bath, service, preferably only guest in house; 
or self-contained furnished t without service. Sr. 
John’s Wood, Regent’s Park, Bloomsbury. Box 683, 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


ORONATION Flat. 2 bed, 2 sitt. Bathroom. 
Close Barkers. £8 or near offer. BLAND, 15 South 
End, W.8. WES. 3367. 


SG Wiss COTTAGE, near Embassy. Unfurnished, 
delightful living room or studio. Completely re- 
decorated house. 12s. 6d., 17s. 6d., 21s. Sunny attic 
flat, 2 rooms, kitchen, box-room 25s. Large garden room 
and kitchenette, 25s. Capable housekeeper, service 
optional. 19 Crossfield Road, N.W.3. Tel. : PRI. 6139. 


(COTTAGE 300 or 400 years old for sale in North 

Essex situated on common 2} miles from Saffron 
Walden and Thaxted Road, 3 rooms on ground floor, 
main living room 22ft. by 17ft., kitchen, bathroom and 3 
bedrooms. Own gas installed for cooking, lighting and 
geyser. Large garden with fruit trees, sheds, etc. £595. 
Box 696, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


HEYNE WALK. Unfurnished rooms .from_ rss. 
to 25s. Newly decorated, own meters. Mabe. 
LETHBRIDGE, 334A Cheyne Walk, S.W.3. Flaxman 3574 5. 


ANTED IN CHELSEA,’ CHISWICK OR HAM- 
MERSMITH, sunny flat, unfurnished, with large 
rooms, sitting room, 2 bedrooms, kitchen and bath ; rent 
not to exceed £80. Reply Box 697, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. 
Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


OTTAGE near Petworth. 2 sitting, 3 bedrooms. 

Large barn and outbuildings. 4 acre. Secluded 

unspoilt situation. £650 Freehold. Box 690, N.S. & N., 
10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 





























ATTRACTIVE small study-bedroom, gas ring, c.h.w. 
garden. 18s. 6d. with service. 22 Belsize Avenue 
PRI. 1043. 


URNISHED Flat to let three months or lonecr. 
Baker Street. Sit., bed, bath, kit., tel. Box 63809, 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


IVERSIDE HOUSE (London), furnished, Ap.-Oct. 

or less; non-basement, 8 rooms, smail garden., 

garage, daily maid. 4 hr. Piccadilly; 5 guns. Box 693, 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 











(CHARMING first-floor flat. Sun in all rooms. Good 
outlooks back and front. 4 rooms, one as kitchen 
bathroom (geyser), lavatory. E.1., power and gas meters 
25s. per week. With one extra room 27s. 6d. Owner, 
occupier. View by appointment. 50 Ferme Park Road 
Stroud Green, N.4. 
WANTED, large house or school suitable for summer 
school in August near London or Midlands 
To sleep not less than 60. Send particulars Unity 
THEATRE Cus, Britannia Street, King’s Cross, W.C.1 


UILFORD ST., W.C.1. Unf. rooms from 14s. wkly 
modern bath. ROWAN, 16 Doughty St. Hol. 7535 











\ JANTED inexpensive unfurnd. flat; two rooms, 
kitchenette, bathrm. Bloomsbury preferred. Box 
698, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


BSURDLY beautiful situation, facing Thames, nine 
4 miles Hyde Park Corner; 5 bedrm., 2 rec., 2 bat! 
amusing 1820 house with garden. 2,100 freehold 
Box 699, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 











SCHOLARSHIPS, Etc. 


"THE Mount School, Mill Hill, N.W.7. The ex- 
amination for the annual scholarship valued a 
£36-£46 p.a., will be held on May 28th. Candidates 
must be under 12 on that date, 


NV ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.7. 

An examination will be held on the 31st May 
(preliminary) at candidates’ own Schools* and roth to 
12th June (final) at Mill Hill when several ENTRANC! 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition to 
candidates who are over 12 and under 14 on 1st April, 











1937- 
bout eight Scholarships are offered varying from 
£100 to £60 p.3., and two of the fixed value of £80 p.a 

Ministerial Exhibitions of the value of £100 p.a. aft 
also offered for the sons of Ministe:s. Candidates who 
do not win Scholarships may be accepted for admission 
to the School without further examination, provided that 
their work is of sufficient merit. 

For further information and opolication forms, apply 
to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, London, N.W.7. 

* A boy may, on the recommendation of his Head- 
master, be excused the Preliminary Examination if th 
date of this clashes with any other Examination. 


. 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


HE ETHICAL CHURCH, Queen’s Road, Bays- 
Tien Sunda , April rith, at 11, MRH. 


BLACK H: IMMON SENSE.” 6.30, 
VIRGINIA FLEMMING: 








“ THe ENGLISH 

FeaR OF INFLUENCING YOUNG MINDs.” 
APQLIAN HALL, > 7 Bond S treet, Theistic Church 
Service. Sunday, 11: Rev. ST. VINCENT > 


STRONG, B.A. Su tat - Ta 


Oy mm HALL,’ Red Lion Sqn, Holborn.— 

mpeer, | April rrth, at 11 am.: HAR DAYAL, 
M.A, Ph. “ETHICAL ASPECTS OF BuppHIsM.” 
6.30 p.m. Concert Chamber Music. 
Visitors Welcome. 


L2CTURE SOCIAL. Mondays 8 p.m., April 
t2th: ‘“ BABIES FOR Wuar?” by RICHARD 
TITMUSS. Youth House Club, 250 Camden Road, 
N.W.t. GUL 5180. 


LIBERALISM IN THE 
MODERN WORLD 


DR. C. P. SNOW 
will lecture on 
THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE STATE 
Chairman: Mrs. CORBETT ASHBY 
on TUESDAY, APRIL 13th at 8.15 p.m., 
in 
THE MANSON HALL, 26 Portland Place, W.r. 











Tickets, 3s., 2s. and rs., to be obtained at the door, or 
from the Liberal Party Organisation, 42 Parliament 
Street, S.W.1. 


\ ODERN CULTURE INSTITUTE. Dr. HAR 
4 DAYAL, M.A., Ph.D., will speak on Thursday, 
April 15th, at 8 p.m., at the Caxton Hall, on “ THe W1s- 
DOM OF SHAKESPEARE.” Free. 


NIMAL DEFENCE SOCIETY, 15 St. James’s 
+ Place, S.W.1. Wednesday, April 14th, at 3.30: 
Lecture by Miss LIND-AF-HAGEBY on A NEw 
DISCOVERY: THE THINKING, SPEAKING, COUNTING 
Docs or WetMar. Admission Free. 


YEACE PLEDGE UNION. St. John’s Wood. 

Group Inaugural Meeting. April 15th: All 
Saints’ Church Hall, Finchley Road (nr. Marlboro’ 
Road Station). 8 p.m., CANON MORRIS. Everyone 
concerned about peace is welcome. 


ONDON SCOTS Seif-Government Committee wil! 

4 hold a supper at White Heather Restaurant 
75 Strand, W.C.2, on Friday, April 23rd, at 7.30 p.m 
Rr. Hon. ToM JoHNsTon, M.P., Mr. GEORGE MATHERS 
M.D., Cot. CAMPBELL GALBRAITH, C.M.G., will speak 
on IMPORTANT Aspsécrs or Scots’ SseLr-GoveRNMENT. 
Tickets 2s. 6d. from Mrs. Korrig FRASER, 76 Church 
Street, S.W.3. 


‘THE SEX EDUCATION SOCIETY has arranged 

for DR. HARRY BENJAMIN, of New York, 

) lecture on “*‘ REJUVENATION ” at The Suffolk Galleries, 

Suffolk Street, Haymarket, W.1, on Tuesday, April 13th, 

at&8 p.m. Chairman: Dr. NORMAN HAIRE. Mem- 
bers free. Non-members, 2s. 




















S' )VIET,LITERATURE, ART AND THE THEATRE 
by Dr. OsIAKOvsKI at the Conway Hall, Red Lion 
sare, W.C.1., on Friday, April 16th, at8 p.m. Tickets, 
price rs. and 6d., from West Central F.S.U., 12 Torrington 





Sq jare, » fg ok 2 
7IVE Study Lectures on IMPERIALISM AND 
INDIA at eens Hall, Farringdon Street, 


E.C.4 Mondays, 8 p 
April 12, JOHN OT RACHEY : “* IMPERIALISM AND 
INDIA.” 
April 19. Dr. SHELVANKAR: 
ECONOMICS OF EMprre IN INDIA.” 
ril 26. LESTER HUTCHINSON: “ConpiTIon 
OF THE INDIAN Psopie.”” Chairman: H. L. Beales. 
May3. V.K. KRISHNA MENON: “ INDIAN AWAKEN- 
“G.” Chairman: J. F. Horrabin. 
May 10. V. K. KRISHNA MENON: 
UTION AND AFTER.” 
FREE. RESERVED SEATS, SERIES 2s. 6d., 
‘GLE ts. THe Inpia LeaGue, 165 Strand, W.C.2. 


I ry Friday, April oth, 8.15 p.m., F. D. KLIN- 
GENDER on “* THE MASS APPEAL OF THE AMERICAN 

* Friday, April 16th, 8.15 p.m., A. L. LLOYD on 
HE FOLKSONG AND CULTURE OF SPAIN.” With 
smophone). Both lectures at 9 Gt. Newport St., W.1. 


“POLITICS AND 


“ THe ConsrtI- 








Monday, 12th April, 8 p.m. Admission, free. 
ts. Tickets, India League, 165 Strand, W.C.2. 


5 i U ESDAY, 13th April. THE PosTER AND CARICATURE 
N THE U.S.S.R. A Lecture with lantern slides 
R. HERDMAN PENDER, Small Conway Hall, 
1 Lion Square, W.C.1., 8.15 p.m. The function of 
¢ poster in the U.S.S.R. is primarily educational. The 
es will show its various stages adapted to the growing 
eracy of the masses, and its basic aim in developing 
pirit of unity among the citizens, and encouraging 
their active o'r in the life of the Soviet Union. 
- MCKNIGHT KAUFFER. 





Elierman’s“ City & Hall” Lines 
maintain a cabin class Service 
to Egypt, India and Ceylon, 


providing the acme of comfort 

at the most economical rates, 

coupled with the personal ser- 

vice of an expert staff trained 

to anticipate your ery 
steamers 


specially 

constructed and equip —_ for 
Eastern conditions, with spa- 
cious Public Rooms and exten- 
sive Promenade Decks. One 


Class only. 
BOMBAY} £40 
KARACHI 

COLOMBO £4i 
MADRAS £43 
CALCUTTA £45 


Write for details of special 
off-season facilities, and illus- 
trated brochure gicing schedule 
of sailings. 


ELLERMAN'!S 


CITYEHALL! 


104-6, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.3. Avenue 9340 














SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 





ICELY C, WRIGHT, 50 Great Russell Street, 
EXP RT ADVICE given, free 

of charge, on SCHOOLS : also on trainings for tarial, 
Domestic Science and other professions. 


UDHAM HALL, near Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Home School for young children. Delightful 
country surroundings. Open-air life. Riding School on 
remises. All-round education at moderate inclusive 
ees. Miss M. K. Witson. Tel.: Biggin Hill 203. 





Progressive 





BROOKLANDS, Crowborough, Sussex. Pre-prep. 
school and all-year-round home. Sound early 
education and careful 3-10. Girls 3-12. 


training. 
Trained staff. Exceptional healt 


record. Beautiful 
surroundings. Apply SECRETARY. 


Crowborough 299. 
MaALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 





Head Mistress: Girton College, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
School, he aim of this school is to develop the character. 


intellect, and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
the community, to encourage self. ression, to increase 
resource and initiative practical work. The ~ 
will be prepared for the niversities, the Medical 
fession, and for advanced work in Music, or Art. S~ 
include conics, Dancing, Cookery. Gerrard’s Cross 
is 300ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house 
is delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


L AVENE, Chesiéres-Villars, Switzerland. Co-educa- 
tional (4-18). Altitude 4,100 feet. 


BEDALES SCHOOL, Petersfield, Hants. (Founded 

1893). A co-educational boarding school for boys 
and girls from 11-19. Separate junior school for those 
from §-11. Ins by the Board of Education. 
Country estate 150 acres. Home Farm. Education 
is on modern lines and aims at securing the fullest in- 
dividual development in, and through, ¥ community. 
Headmaster: F. A. Meter, M.A. (Camb. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL 
Bristol. 
A Public School for Girls (Founded 1858). 
Visitor : The Right Hon, the ys my Cecil of Chel- 
wood, P, C., K.C., M.A., D.C.L. L.D. 
wage resident’ of the Board. of ae Gilbert Murray, 
,» D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Emeritus Professor 
oe jreek in the University of Oxford. 

Head Mistress; Miss M., Baker, B.A, 

Sound education is combined with preparation for 
world citizenship and service. A wide curriculum, the 
study of national and international affairs, adequate 
leisure and self-disciplined freedom give as er eer for 
the fullest development of personality and individual gifts. 
Girls of non-British nationality are welcome in the 
community. 


HAMPDEN SCHOOL 


14 HOLLAND PARK, W.rr. 


NURSERY DEPARTMENT OPENS ON 
APRIL 28th. 


A School designed by Mr. Wells Coates, an excellently 
cauipped and staffed feney Dept. with its own Vita- 
Glass sun terrace. The Nursery is limited to 15 children 
2-5). Healthy, vigorous play; creative activity; a flexible, 
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non-didactic programme ; expert guidance and supervision. 





SCHOOLS—continued 
WISS COTTAGE. Lyndale School. Co-educational 
from 3. 67 Eton Avenue. PRI 6466. 





BEACON HILL SCHOOL. Principal, Dora Russell. 
freedom through self omalee es ial waapeding. 

'-government to soci: tan 
Address all ¢ ies to Mrs. RUSSELL iy 
at the Glebe, Northiam, Sussex. 


BRECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and 
Apply Mrs, E. _ Spencer, 1: Brechin 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 


SCHOOLS 


the 
SOCIETY On TRIES (QUAKERS) 
IN GREAT BRITA 
and non-Friend Fees). 
ARY ARDING SCHOOLS. 
nr. saacuoen 199: g-18: £110 
145: 12-19: £165 


pause Shoes Wes a3 
° oO I2~1! I 
GtRES Sec ack School, Res RY BOARDING Seaidot's 
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lace, 








(with num 
BOYS’ § 
(ne 


ckworth School, nr. Pontefract 172: 9-18: a 
The Mouns School, York a FE £153 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY B DARDING 
. SCHOOLS. 
Friends’ School, Great Ane, Yorks 150: g17: £81 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 
Essex... ea oon ++ 202: 10-18: £o9 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 
(Junior) aia in 28: 7-10: £o9 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, ‘Somerset hg 1o-18: £123 
Friends’ School, Cumb. 7-17: £82 1s. 
CO-EDUCATION AL. * MODERN N™ BO. ING 
SCHOOL. 
Friends’ School, Sibford, nr. 


- 58: ro-317: £81 
Apply to School, ‘or to "Secretary, Friends pen 
Council, Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1 


Ks ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys. 
Sound education on modern lines. Apply 
Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., 10 Bolton Gardens, S.W.s5 


HAYNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL, I ublic School on 

individual lires for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland, 93 acres. Riding, swimming, Girls 
are prepared for ¢ usual examinations and for Uni- 
versity entrance or may specialise in Art 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 


INEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Home 
school for boys and girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 
ment, diet, psychology and teaching methods maintain 
health and happiness. ELIzAB-TrH STRACHAN. Crow- 
borough 224. 


HALLONER ne 72 & 72 
S.W.7. Frobisher $33. 
A Day pF Boardi hool for Girls where a liberal 
tion achieves a kigh standard of work, Prepara- 
tory Department for 1. and girls. 


ALSTEAD PLACE, near SEVENOAKS, Prepara- 
tory School, Boys and Girls 6-14. Recognised 
by the Board of Education. Modern outlook, 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 

(recognised by the Board of Education). A thor- 
ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 
fees in an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 














Queen’s Gate, 














progress, Headmaster: H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. 
(Camb.). 
D*® WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLG&ELLIEY 
NORTH WALES. 
Recognised by Board of Education. 
Headmistress : 


Miss E, Constance NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Endowed School. Moderate inclusive fee for board, 
tuition and books. 
Junior Department, ages five to ten. 

AKLEA, BUCKHURST HILL, ESSEX ( seanqnieed 

by Board of Education). Girls 8 to 19. P.N.E.U. 
programmes followed. Individua! time-tables ‘or 
“ Citizens ” over 12. Handicrafts, eurhythmics, gerden- 
ing, riding in forest, etc. Oxford Examinat’on Ccntre. 














Principal: BEATRICE GARDNER. 
ELTANE SCHOOL. Wimbledon (WIM. 1589). 
Day and Boarding; boys and girls 5-18 years. 
ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, ‘South Croydon, 


Healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of education 
free development as individuals and as members of general 
community. Independent study. Special attention to 
health and physical development. Pupils prepared for 
the Universities. Well-qualified staff. Principal, Berta 
S. HUMPHREY. 


GHERWOOD SCHOOL, EPSOM.  Well-equipped 

Junior School for boys and girls from 3 to 10 years. 
Senior House where older girls can be prepared for usual 
examinations if desired. Small classes. Individual 
methods of teaching. A few small boarders enjoy free 
open-air life. 








HE FROEBEL PREPARATORY 
Gardens, W.14. Nursery class 
modern education for boys 


sCHOOL, Colet 
attached. Sound 
and girls from 2-14 years old 





7 ESWICK SCHOOL, Derwentwater. Progressive 
education, stressing Art, Music, Handicraft. Boys 
and girls 8-19. Laboratories, etc., rebuilding. Frequent 
open scholarships. Fees £82 (or less). 





7 OR advice on the choice cf suitable 
BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, 

or other Educational Establishments 

a boys or girls of any age, apply to 

. & J. PATON, Educational cnts, 

* Cannon Street, London, E ow 

ion House $053, 
stating full details of & uirements ; or consult 

PATONS LIST OF OOLS AND TUTORS 





39th Annual Edition, Post free ss. 6d. 
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| CAMBRIDGE 
A CARDINAL OF THE iy 
: By Mrs HICKS BEACH 


15s. net 


The Cardinal Ippolito was the natural son of Giuliano 
de’ Medici, and his story is here told as if it were the 
) memoirs of his unknown mother. The people and their 
movements are historical, and the background of art, 
manners, and politics is true. NOVEL OR HISTORY, 
it demands attention for its human story and its picture 
of a brilliant era. 
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Mrs Hicks Beach was inspired by Titian’s portrait ; 
so, too, was DISRAELIT, who wrote: 


“A portrait in the Pitti Palace of Ippolito de’ Medici, 
of whom I knew nothing, haunted me like a ghost.” 
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“Brilliant and beautiful....A definite addition to English literature.” 
HUMBERT WOLFE (Observer) 


A Memorial to T. E. Lawrence 


ORNAMENT OF HONOUR 


A poem by E. H. R. ALTOUNYAN. 7s. 6d. net 


This poem is addressed to T. E. Lawrence, whom the author had known since 1911. It seeks to 
embody the philosophy for which Lawrence stood; “‘the standpoint,” writes the author, “is his 
view as seen by me and talked over with him.” 


A. E HOUSMAN 


INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, 1892. 2s. net 


To this lecture (now available to the public for the first time) Housman gave no descriptive title. 
In its style and subject (the pursuit of knowledge and its aim) it is as expressive of the scholar as 
his other famous lecture, The Name and Nature of Poetry, was of the poet. It was Housman’s 
first pronouncement after his appointment as Professor at University College, London. 


LORD RUTHERFORD 


THE NEWER ALCHEMY. 13 plates. 3s. 6d. net 


In this book, based on the Henry Sidgwick Memorial Lecture, Lord Rutherford describes 
modern work on the transmutation of the elements. This problem, which was the basis of the 
medieval belief in the possibility of turning base metals into gold, has recently been attacked 
with new and powerful methods. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN 17“ CENTURY SCOTLAND 
By G. D. HENDERSON. 15s. net 


he author takes a wide view of Scottish ecclesiastical history, which enables him to see the 
issues of the period in the light of European, especially Dutch, authorities, and to detect their 
survivals in the present day. In particular there are studies of Patrick Forbes, the Covenanters, 
the Scottish Pulpit, the Scottish Church under Charles II, and Quietist influences. 
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